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PEErACB. 

Most of the matter contained in these chapters appeared last 
year occasionally in the leading articles of a weekly newspaper 
having circulation among the labouring classes. 'It has been 
revised, added to, altered and published in its present form in 
the hope that it may tend in some degree to improve the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourers ; to show them that much 
of such wished-for improvement must be brought about by 
their own efforts ; and to incite all classes, landlords, tenants, 
and labourers, to co-operate for their mutual interest and 
advancement. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

TPN March of the year 1869 a most influential meeting was 
* held at the Society of Arts, to consider what could be done 
to improve the condition of agricultural labourers, and especially 
whether it was advisable to form a society for that purpose. 
After a deal of discussion and argument pro and con., in which 
Lord Lichfield, Lord Ducie, Mr. Bead, Mr. Bailey Denton, and 
Canon Q-irdlestone took an active part, it was decided most 
wisely and judiciously that a society should not be formed. 
Another society was not at all wanted : societies swarm — ^their 
name is legion. Societies, as a rule, effect practically a minimum 
of good at a maximum of expense ; and to a great extent — ^a 
much greater extent than is allowed or supposed — they prevent 
and thwart individual operation. People say or think, " There is 
a grand benevolent society for the protection and sustentation 
of decayed donkeys; therefore we need not trouble ourselves 
individually as to decrepid jackasses — the Philomokical Society 
will look after aU these in their declining days." Men give their 
guineas to the society for the maintenance of washed-out 
washerwomen, and wash their hands of them for ever after. 
No - individual washerwoman can, after this annual guinea 
composition, have any claim upon their sympathies or pockets. 
They have done their duty in this respect at aU events. So, if 
employers of labour and landlords generally saw that a grandly- 
sounding society, supported by lords and the magnates of the 
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land, was working or pretending to work for the improvement of 
the agricultural labourers, they would probably think that they 
might be relieved from individual action — ^that the society would 
work the regeneration of everything and everybody connected 
with agriculture; and fondly imagine that the results of such 
a society would be in proportion to the long list of noble names 
and the wide extent of its programme. 

Eor these reasons, it is very much better that a society is not 
to be formed for regenerating agricultural labourers, although 
it must be said at the same time that the meeting held at 

t 

St. James* Hall was calculated to do a deal of good, by dis- 
cussing this important question, by laying bare to the public 
generally the eminently unsatisfactory state of the life and 
position of the agricultural labourer in all its bearings, and 
by the suggestion of various plans for its amelioration. The 
majority of the speakers at this meeting were practical men, 
landlords who really understand the actual condition of their 
tenants' labourers, and employers of labour thoroughly con- 
versant with their position, their wants, their failings and 
grievances ; — men really inclining and inclined to put their own 
shoulders to the task of improvement. 

Lords Ducie and Lichfield are model landlords who have done 
much for the working-classes upon their estates in various ways, 
especially with regard to that most important point, the improve- 
ment of their dwellings. It was their advice, and that of nearly 
all present at this meeting, that no society should be formed, but 
that each and every one should go his way and do all he could in 
his own district to improve the condition of the agricultural 
labourers, and to stimulate all others to do the same by precept 
and example. All the subjects which were to be taken up by tho 
proposed society are treated of in the following pages. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

A^NE of the objects of the Association proposed to be esta- 
^^ blished at the meeting at the Society of Arts, was to 
establish a system of agency to assist and facilitate the migration 
of agricultural labourers, and by means of local agents to 
encourage them to go &om places where labour was abundant to 
places where it was in demand, and consequently where wages 
ruled higher. There can be no doubt whatever that theoretically 
this scheme, of migration is sound. It seems such a simple 
remedy for low wages, such an almost self-evident proposition, 
that it hardly requires a society or a system to work it out ; 
but as a matter of practice it is very doubtful whether it could 
be satisfactorily carried out, or whether it would be of any benefit 
to the labouring classes. A Devonshire labourer, for example, 
receiving eleven shillings a week — ^which, in spite of all that is 
alleged to the contrary, is fairly believed to be the minimum 
average wage even in the western counties, — is urged by the 
agent to migrate to Kent, where he is told that able-bodied 
working-men are getting from fifteen shillings to eighteen shillings 
a week. When he reaches Kent he finds probably that he knows 
nothing whatever of the kind of work which holds in the locality ; 
that from this ignorance double wear and tear of his body is 
necessary, and if he stays, in all probability he will find himself 
disqualified from working at the most remunerative work, and 
will sink down to a common farm drudge, with the ordinary day 
pay of the neighbourhood, without a chance of piece work. A 
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Deyonsliire or a Dorsetsliire man brought up firom his youth to 
potter about a purely arable or pasture farm, if he were draughted 
to the hop gardens and fruit plantations of Kent, would, if he 
could get piece-work and could do it skilfully enough to satisfy 
his employer, be unable to earn very much more than he obtained 
in the county from which he had migrated. This is of course an 
extreme case ; but as a general rule it may be fairly assumed 
that the nature and quality of labour differ in every district ; the 
work of each locality from circumstances of soil and even climate, 
and peculiarities of cultivation, requires its own special technical 
training ; and the value of labour ranges in direct proportion to 
its productiveness to a far greater extent than is commonly 
imagined. 

However, the law of supply and demand has a primary and 
generally governing influence upon the value of labour, so the 
advent of the hypothetical Devonshire man, though it does not 
much benefit his own position, tends to lower wages in the district 
to which he has migrated, and to raise them in the locality from 
which he came. The final result of this migration then evidently 
must be to bring about a gradual equalisation of the wages of 
the country — ^the taking-off from Kent and tacking-on to Devon. 
Le jeu n'en vaut pas la chandelle — ^the result is not worth the 
trouble. It is not worth while to set going machinery to bring 
about such a miserable end. Just for the poor unsatisfactory 
purpose of robbing Peter to pay Paul it would be a great mistake 
to transplant men from their homes — ^from their accustomed work, 
and to convey them to strange places, among strange faces, to 
entirely fresh work. Neither to the whole community of agri- 
cultural labourers nor to individuals drifted indiscriminately 
away would any permanent, practical good accrue. Migration, 
of a wholesale character must prove a great failure, but it must 
not therefore be imagined that all migration is altogether depre- 
cated as regards individuals and individual action. On the 
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contrary, there aie instances occumng every day of men leaving 
their homes spontaneously to better themselves, who really do 
thereby better themselves. The kindness or discrimination of a 
friend may have found just the place for them, or their own 
special aptitude for a particular kind of work, without any dis- 
placement of or interference with others. It is far preferable 
that such migrations and changes should be made in this quiet 
manner, and that they should as far as possible arise from a man's 
own consciousness that he requires better things and that he is 
fitted for a better position in Kfe. Indiscriminate migration 
conducted in a hap-hazard kind of way by agents paid probably 
by a species of poll-tax, or at so much a head for each trans- 
mitted labourer, can do no general and permanent good to the 
mass of agricultural labourers, neither in improving their con- 
dition nor, as is so strongly urged by the advocates of this 
scheme, in improving their characters and elevating the moral 
standard of their lives. 

Migration by means of agents might lead to a deal of misery 
and tend to embitter the relations between employer and em- 
ployed, and to completely sever those ties which have existed in 
such peculiar force between farmers and their labourers. The 
position of an agricultural labourer is in many respects different 
to that of nearly all other classes. There are many days in the 
winter and even in the summer when his labours are com- 
paratively of little value and might be dispensed with altogether ; 
but most farmers keep their men at standing wages all through 
slack times, finding work rather than turn their regular hands 
ofi^. Added to this, there are arrangements frequently made as 
to house-rent, firing, and gardens in many counties ; also as to 
the purchase of pigs and flour at cheap rates, — ^which are great 
advantages to the labourers, and in many cases are forgotten by 
those who make the most of their unsatisfactory state. All this 
would cease directly the employer found that at any time an 
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agent might persuade Iiis men to foroake liim. He would feel 
that he was never safe, and that it would not pay him to make 
employment for men who might leave him when the first summer 
day appeared. He would keep no regular staff, but trust to 
casual comers or to chance to provide him with hands when he 
wanted them. Machinery is every day diminishing the absolute 
necessity for an extraordinary number of hands at particular 
seasons. Still there are vast numbers of farmers who would 
rather go on in the old-fashioned way, and very many who have 
not the capital to embark in the purchase of machines. Though 
this old-estabUshed custom, which may be styled the patriarchal 
custom, is in most respects unsound and by no means calculated 
to raise the labourers in a moral or social point of view, it cannot 
be abrogated at once. The great, desirable change must come 
gradually. It was a long time before the serfs of old were 
merged into comparative independents, and generations must 
elapse before the agricultural labourers shake off the patriarchal 
yoke. Whole districts might be steeped in misery by the hasty 
or injudicious operation of systematised migration. In cases of 
strikes or turn-outs the distress and discord thus occasioned 
would be inconceivable, and no benefit would accrue to the whole 
agricultural community. Under the present state of things it is 
hardly to be expected that in mere average com-growing districts 
the rate of wages of an agricultural labourer will ever reach 
that standard which is necessary for his physical, moral, and 
social welfare. The standard of other agricultural districts not 
solely com-growing is not very much higher — at aU events, not 
by any means high enough. It would be a huge blunder to try 
by systematised efforts to bring these standards to a dead level 
next akin to pauperism — to reduce the poor wages of Jones of 
Kent by sending Smith of Devon to compete with him for work. 
The present state of the Poor Law precludes anything like a 
systematised migration. Until paupers and applicants for relief 
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can be permanently relieved where they fall, there can be nothing 
like perfect freedom of action for working men. The spirit of 
the Poor Law, throughout its long, sad history of mistakes, 
has always tended to restrain the movements and fetter the 
independence, to lower the character and destroy the self-respect 
of the labouring classes ; and it is difficult to understand how in 
these days of enHghtenment, truth and freedom, one single clause 
of the absurd and costly enactments relative to settlement and 
removal, is allowed to remain among its statutes or disfigure its 
code of laws. There seems to be a disposition on the part of the 
present Poor LawAuthorities to sweep away the abuses which have 
clung so long, with such bamacle-Uke tenacity to the administration 
of the Poor Law ; to legislate more liberally with broader and wider 
views as regards the whole system and its machinery; and to draw 
clearly and sharply the line between the sick, afflicted, the old, 
the suffering, and the sturdy able-bodied paupers by profession. 
The Poor Law Board have great powers, and they shoidd exercise 
those powers more despotically and rigorously, insisting that their 
regulations and orders should be carried out to the letter. The 
great majority of the people are in favour of a liberal and en- 
lightened, but at the same time a discriminating policy of Poor 
Law Administration, and will applaud and encourage in every 
way a Ministry determined to enforce such measures. At this 
present time, when almost unexampled distress exists, by reason of 
slackness in .est trades-when viranc, is alanningl/increa-ing 
in most counties of England — encouraged to a certain extent 
by the unsatisfactory arrangements and provisions for "casual 
relief," there is much work shaped out for the Poor Law Board, 
and the occasion demands most emphatically that there should 
be a thorough revision and readjustment of the whole set of laws 
relating to the vital question of Poor Selief in this Kingdom. This 
is very necessary for all classes of labourers, especially for agri- 
cultural labourers, who have been kept down systematically and 
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retarded in civilisation and progress in every way, first by the 
operation of the parochial system with its narrow, petty, partial 
government, only just recently swept away; by the laws of 
settlement and removal now fortunately modified — ^but still having 
traces of the old evil; and lastly by the "TJnional system," at 
present holding everywhere. The Poor Law Board have, among 
other signal instances of their determination to reform and in- 
novate, given opportunities to paupers to emigrate under certain 
circumstances and upon certain conditions, and to certain places. 
Emigration is obviously one of the most prominent methods of 
raising the wages of labour in every class throughout the land. 
As opposed to migration, emigration will effectually raise wages, 
while the former — the mere moving of bodies of men from place 
to place according to supply and demand — ^would merely equalise 
them. But the majority of agricultural labourers are attached 
to their homes, to their villages ; and they would rather bear 
their present privations aad short commons than sever the 
associations which surround them. 

" Adscripti GlebsB " by habit and profession, their minds and 
whole existences are also solely devoted to the farm upon which 
their forefathers toiled. For places besides the parish and the 
market town they have no aspirations — ^no realisation of anything 
good, important, substantial or in any way desirable beyond the 
limits of a walk. Their want of education strengthens these 
notions and confirms this torpor. Nor has emigration ever yet 
been conducted upon sound and correct principles so as to give 
confidence to working men, or to inspire them with the idea that 
foreign lands have advantages and give opportunities not dreamed 
of in their philosophy. Education is however slowly advancing, 
and agricultural labourers, dimly as yet, see its powers : — it is 
beginning to bear fruit. Knowledge is being disseminated among 
them, which will enable them to understand for themselves' the 
real gain to be derived from emigration, as to what are the best 
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countnes for emigration, and the bearings of the whole question. 
Education will soon enable them to discover, not only what their 
best course is, but who their best friends are — ^to regard the 
blatant, interested, self-constituted champions of the working man 
in their true light, and to arrive at the truth; but they must to a 
great extent work out their own social improvement ; they must 
see that they cannot expect relief to come to them sitting with 
folded arms awaiting its arrival ; but that they must assist its 
advent by availing themselves of all educational advantages, by 
practising the great virtues of self-respect and self-restraint, losing 
no fair and legal opportunities of advancement. 
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CHAFFEE m. 

TPT has been shown that the wages of agricultural labourer* 
* are not likely to be raised very materially throughout the 
country, unless the working population of the rural districts is very 
much reduced in number, either by emigration or other processes 
of absorption. So long as the main summer work upon farms is 
performed by hand labour, there must be a large staff of hands 
kept somehow through the winter, upon wages which bear no 
proportion to those obtaining in the summer time, and the two 
seasons of winter and simimer taken together give an average 
of wages which in the best district is but a small and miserable 
pittance. Not much improvement is to be expected until the 
agricultural labourers get their eyes opened to the real bearings 
of the question, and nothing is more calculated to bring about 
this end than education in the general acceptation of the term. 
A knowledge of the situation in its truth and reality is only to 
be acquired by education, for a man's self and by a man's self 
alone. Such knowledge is reliable and is to be acted upon, while 
the froth spouted out by demagogues — mere windy verbiage — 
has no soundness or is at best mere third-hand and third-rate 
counsel. Men must think and act for themselves in the struggle 
for bread and independence; and one of the primary and most 
prominent results of education is the enlargement of the powers 
of thought and reflection. As education increases so do the 
scales disappear from the mental vision. Wide fields of infer- 
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matioii are spread out before the intellectual vision as the mists 
of ignorance clear away ; and he who ranges far enough will 
gradually attain more light and truth. The ascent of Mount 
Parnassus is difB.cult and tiresome, — ^the steeps are sharp and 
discouraging; but when once the wide table-lands are gained, the 
rewards are ample. The water of the fount of Helicon is grateful 
indeed to the thirsty seeker. The pursuit of knowledge refines 
and elevates ; the acquisition of knowledge confers invaluable 
power. Lord Bacon's truest aphorism is that "knowledge is 
power," and it is peculiarly applicable to working men, for while 
they remain in the outer Egyptian darkness of ignorance, they 
neither dream of nor desire any state or condition beyond their 
own poor silly one ; nor if they did, could they know in the least 
how to set about improving or bettering it. On the other hand, 
the instructed man with a mighty power in his mind— a spur in 
his side which wiU not let him remain in the supine stagnation 
of his forefathers — ^is ever aiming upwards and onwards. His 
character is improved, his self-respect heightened; he has learned 
to labour and to wait, and to seize at the right time upon the 
golden opportunity. Whether the occasion be migration or 
emigration or any other means of improvement, when it arrives 
it is recognised and seized upon at once. This power has urged 
men across the wide seas to the sunny shores of the Antipodes, 
and has enabled them to acquire independence and comparative 
wealth, in lands whose names were even unknown a generation 
or two since. Even in this pauper-haunted land education has 
raised and will raise working men to affluence. In short, 
without this power it is hardly too much to say that nothing can 
be done, no steps gained in the ladder of life. "With it the 
topmost rung may be attained — ^nothing is impossible. This is 
of education is the abstract, not of any peculiar or particular 
amount, nor of any particular school or teaching, for it must be 
said at the outset that neither the Blue Coat School nor th^ 
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National School nor any other school under the sun, necessarily 
developes the scholars with the knowledge that confers power. 
These schools turn out mere parrots, and it is obvious that under 
present circumstances, bearing in mind the exigences of labour, 
not much more can be expected of them ; their pupils are merely 
reading, writing, and spelling machines, more or less faulty, who 
on leaving school for work, as a rule straightway forget everything 
they have learned, on the monotonous treadmill of daily labour 
from sunrise to sunset. The fruitful knowledge or the pregnant 
pfflrts of it, men acquire for themselves and by themselves. The 
National or any other school, it is granted, sows the seed more or 
less carefully; but the plant is nurtured, fostered and brought to 
maturity by self-labours, by "burnings of midnight oil," by self- 
sacrifices and self-denials. Most men who have risen from lowly 
lots — ^who have made themselves — ^have been practically their own 
educators; and there are many notable instances of such self- 
risen men who had less 'advantages less time, less opportunity 
than even agricultural labourers. Stephenson out of many may 
be cited as a signal example to prove the truth of this ; but it 
must be considered that the disadvantages are so great, the labour 
so terribly up-hiU, so dead against the collar all the way through, 
that it cannot be expected that there will be more than an occa- 
sional phenomenon of this kind — an exceptional meteor, at least 
under the present system of education and the present condition 
altogether of the agricultural labourers of this country. 

Though the country schools have improved wonderfully during 
the last ten years, and have increased to a very great extent, 
there are still parishes where there is only an apology for a 
school — a mere humble dame's school, only serving as a kind of 
crSche for troublesome and inconvenient children ; and there are 
parishes where there is no school of any kind, where generations 
have come and gone uninstructed and barbarian. Happily these 
instances are few and far between ; and it is to be hoped that 
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the Q-ovemmentwill so extend their educational grant that no 
village in England shall be without its recognised schoolmaster 
certificated and assisted by Q-ovemment, but working with and 
subject in a degree to the local authorities as according to the 
present national system. Employers of labour must hesitate 
to take cliildren away from school for work until they have fairly 
mastered the rudiments of learning, and parents should be en- 
couraged to make every effort to keep their children at school 
until this result is attained, or at least until they are twelve or 
thirteen years of age. Failing this, if employers will persist in 
having children on their farms under a certain age, and before 
they have had these few poor elements of education thrust into 
their understandings, and if parents still keep wilfully blind to 
the advantages of education — to the absolute necessity for it in 
these times — the Q-overnment must step in and say positively 
that these children shall not be employed until they are of a 
certain age — that they shall have a certain amount of education. 
Compulsory enactments are objectionable, but they must be 
resorted to if public opinion is not strong enough to enforce 
general education and to bring about practically the ends and 
objects of some clauses of the Factory Act. If children go to 
hard work on the farm at a tender age, while their limbs are 
weak and their frames delicate and tender, it is impossible that 
they can develope afterwards into stalwart, sturdy men. Their 
constitutions are impaired, their proportions stunted by early 
exposure and premature toil, and years of life are often sacrificed 
for the sake of a poor weekly payment which, after all, if fairly 
estimated hardly compensates the parents for the additional wear 
and tear of clothes. There is but a poor chance of the minds of 
these poor children ever being properly trained according to their 
station, if they are taken away from school at an early period 
and engaged in manual work, which naturally enough they prefer 

in their ignorance to the restraint and discipline of the school. 

c 
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Even if greater opportunities were given to such children who 
had been to school for a year or two, of carrying on their edu- 
cation afterwards, it is doubted whether they would be embraced 
or prove of much service. Directly he begins to work the juve- 
nile assumes independence and manliness. He is above school 
and school rules directly he assumes the weeding-spud or the 
bird-rattle. His little sackcloth garment for the fields is his 
toga virilis. Toying, delicately at present, with his tobacco, with 
a fast-coming consciousness of the overwhelming attributes of 
beer, he kicks at learning and despises the paths of wisdom. He 
may condescend to patronise a night-school occasionally; but 
experience has shewn that such young pupils, who know literally 
nothing, or next to nothing, are most difficult to teach and to 
manage, — they come merely for the fun of the thing, and it is 
almost impossible in a night-school proper, to benefit to any 
extent those who have not mastered the rudiments before. 
Night-schools are specially for those who know how to read, 
write, and cipher fairly ; they are intended to enable lads over 
thirteen years of age to carry on their education after the hours 
of work. If they are established for any other purpose they 
will fail, and probably this is the reason why more liberal aid 
and greater recognition have not been accorded them by suc- 
cessive Q-ovemments. When public opinion or law has positively 
required that all children shall be primarily instructed, and that 
none shall go to labour regularly until they are of a proper age, 
night-schools, and indeed a regular night-school system, will be 
imperatively necessary ; — the night-school class will be a part of 
the curriculum, just as Oxford is the next step to Eton. In 
Holland whose system of education is far more perfect and ad- 
vanced than that of any other country, except Prussia perhaps 
in one or two points, there are, besides the elementary schools 
in every parish, " Biirgerscholen," or schools for tradesmen and 
the labouring-classes, for the purpose of carrying on the edu- 
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cation of the tradesmen and working-classes in any line of 
study wHicli they may elect. These schools are carried on 
in the daytime as well as in the evening.* Night-schools 
may be connected with the day-schools as far as the machinery 
is concerned, but they must be well worked, liberally kept up, 
and considered part and parcel of the whole scheme of National 
Education. If the children of the agricultural labourers are 
simply taught in the day-school how to read, write, and cipher 
fairly until they are twelve years old or eleven, as the very 
earKest time at which they forsake school and go to daily work, 
and then allowed to attend a well worked night-school, the whole 
class of agricultural labourers would be improved in mind and 
physique. Their condition would soon be essentially advanced 
as education mad© its way among them, as the truths and stem 
axioms of political economy were demonstrated to them. They 
would see for themselves, without the aid of flatterers or in- 
terested demagogues, what they must practice and what they 
must avoid. After education has become general, after it is 
established that every child shall be educated, the important 
addendum of technical knowledge may be made. It is not of 
much use trying to give the latter until the former is acquired ; — 
or this remark may be modified by saying that the educated 
person will be a much readier and more apt pupil in learning a 
trade, or an art, or a " skill," than the utterly ignorant clown. 
The time is coming fast when technical knowledge will be abso- 
lutely necessary to agricultural labourers. The use of valuable 
and complicated machinery is becoming so general, and will 
become universal when the wages of the agricultural labourer 
are at a maximum and proper point, that every labourer must 
necessarily know something of its mechanism and working. All 



* In the Fortnightly Review of September, 1869, there is a very concise 
account of education in Holland. 
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the men who work steam ploughs receive higher wages than 
those on the same farm who drive the horses. In the former 
case special knowledge and special skill are required: — ^the 
drivers of the steam plough have received a technical education. 
In the latter case it is assumed that the most ignorant clown can 
" go with the horses ;" nothing but strength and health are sup- 
posed to be required for such as these. Even for ordinary work 
upon farms technical education would be of important benefit; — 
there are correct and incorrect modes of digging and handling a 
pitchfork ; the man who knows the right mode does his work 
more easily and saves himself a deal of " powder." There is no 
kind of training, no apprenticeship, no special education of any 
sort or kind thought necessary for the agricultural labourer. It 
would be of inestimable advantage to him and to his employer if 
some mode of instruction in the various agricultural operations 
could be devised. Large employers of labour are loud in their 
demands for technical training ; and Mr. Bailey Denton* may be 
cited as one out of many who is continually advocating its im- 
mense advantages to both employers and employed, and no man 
is better qualified to give an opinion upon this subject. The 
time will soon arrive when the farm-labourer will be compelled 
to study his business and to acquire some notion of the principles 
of the simple mechanical operations of his daily work. Such 
knowledge would tend to lighten the labour and to give a certain 
dignity to it which at present it sadly lacks. Farmers should 
endeavour to impress upon their workmen the advantage of 
technical skill as tending to improve their characters and to make 
their labour far more valuable and efficacious. 



* See a paper on the Agricultural Labourer, read at the Society of Arts by 

Mr. Bailey Denton in 1868. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

*8JJ MIGRATION has only recently been considered by political 
•*^ economists as a certain means of raising the price of 
labour-wages and of improving the general condition of the 
working-classes. Adam Smith did not dream of it in his some- 
what narrow philosophy. He writes of colonies it is true, but 
only of them as discovered or planted by conquerors, adventurers, 
and discoverers, for the mere lust of conquest, the acquisition of 
fabled wealth, or the simple gratification of curiosity. In the 
earliest ages, nearly all the discoveries of new territories have 
been made from these absorbing motives ; the good and advance- 
ment of mankind have been but most secondary incentives to 
investigators and explorers. Alexander the Q-reat and CsBsar 
" Britannicus," fearing the mutiny and rebellion of their vast 
and domineering armies, led them across seas and deserts to 
gratify their pride with new victories and their lusts with the 
spolia opima, Columbus, Sebastian Cabot, Amerigo Vespucci, 
Cortez and Sir Walter Italeigh were incited to brave the dangers 
of unknown and fearful waters and of barbarously-hostile na- 
tives, by the fables of enthusiasts or the dreams of visionaries, 
whose fancies gilded the shores of those climes and cast about 
their mountains settings of diamonds and rubies;* Captain 



• * "We moreover gather from the narratives of Balboa, Fedraria, 
Davila, and Cortez, that hopes were entertained at that period of finding 
in the Pacific, groups of islands rich in spices, gold, precious stones, and 
pearls." — Humboldt's Co»mo9, vol. ii. 
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Cook, Tasman, Franklin, with other intrepid Toyagers of a like 
stamp, were actuated solely by the desire of finding new lands 
and short cuts across the wide sea, either to satisfy their craving 
for discovery or for the promotion of general science. There is 
not a word from Adam Smith as to the desirableness of all these 
new plantations or extensive colonies as a means of raising the 
wages of labour. He somewhat naively says that the ancient 
Romans had an universal greed for land : those who were rich 
did not want to part with it, therefore the unfortunates who 
coveted land had to seek for it in other countries, and established 
thereby colonies or plantations.* Malthus in his Principles of 
Political JSconomy also entirely ignores emigration ; though his 
fertile brain and kindly heart, touched with the abject poverty of 
the poor, conceived far-fetched "checks upon population" and 
devised impracticable laws to raise wages, he did not think of 
the simple expedient of emigration.f Neither does history give 
special instances of colonies having been planted on account of 
the inability of particular countries to maintain their population. 
Persecution, religious oppression, trades-unionism, have each 
caused wliolesale and hasty emigration at various times and in 
different countries, but there is no record until these latter times 
of a nation or people deliberately practising or encouraging 
emigration, for the sake alone of improving the condition 
of those who go and of those who remain. Ecclesiastical 
intolerance end superstitious tyranny drove the Jews from 



* In the Wealth of Nations, vol. ii, chap. viii. 

t Malthus' theory is very simple. " The condition," says he, in the 4th 
chapter of his book, "of the labouring-classes of society must evidently 
depend, partly upon the rate at which the funds for the maintenance of 
labour and the demand for labour are increasing ; and partly on the habits 
of the people in respect to their food, clothing and lodging." The theoiy of 
many persons at this date was that the wages of labour should be only just 
high enough to provide the actual necessaries of life. 
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Spain ; tlie dexterity and cunning handicraft of this banished 
people enriched more hospitable lands. The bitter perse- 
cution of the Huguenots, which culminated in the terrible 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, caused them to flee for refuge and 
safety to other countries, to which they carried their singular 
skill and knowledge of trades.* The exactions and tyranny of 
trades-unions drove the Flemish artisans who would not comply 
with their arbitrary demands and requirements, to seek the 
friendly protection of foreigners. Many of these Flemings 
came to England, and there can be no doubt that their immi- 
gration laid the foundation of England's manufactures. But the 
political economists of the present age advocate emigration, and 
see in it a ready means of increasing the wages of labour and of 
adjusting the inconsistencies and spasmodic variations of the 
labour-market of the world. Mill, Eicardo, Morrison and 
Eawcett duly recognise the importance of emigration. Mill 
says notably, " There is another resource which can be invoked 
by a nation whose increasing numbers press hard against 
the productive capacity of their land. I mean emigration."t 
Mr. Morrison also says in his able book. Labour and Ga^itah 
in allusion to checks upon population and similar Malthusian 
remedies for low wages, "But in the present age. Emigration 
has opened up a new resource, which removes most of the hard- 
ship of the case." 

There is indeed hardly any one of any consequence, or whose 
opinions are worth having, who does not thoroughly believe that 
emigration is a most certain means of improving the condition 
of agricultural labourers, as well as that of the whole community 
of working men. Those who emigrate benefit themselves, and by 

* " The emigration gave a death blow to several great branches of Freach 
induitrj. Hundreds of manu&ctories were closed." — Smile's SuffuenoU, 

t PrincipUt of Political Sconomy, by J. Stuart Mill, vol. i, chap. xiii. 
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their emigration the position of those left at home is improved. 
The labour-market is relieved of it may be surplus hands, and 
wages consequently have a tendency to increase. Emigration 
differs materially from migration, inasmuch as the latter only 
equalises wages-payments, whereas emigration tends to raise 
them directly. If the wages of agricultural labourers are to be 
directly and largely increased, it will mainly be accomplished 
by the operation of emigration. According to the past and still 
generally prevalent system of agriculture, the skill or technical 
knowledge considered requisite is so slight and trifling that the 
refugees from trades, mines, railways, out-of-work mechanics and 
artificers of all kinds, have had but little difficulty in adapting 
themselves to agricultural work when other resources have failed. 
In the hop districts at picking-time, at the fruit season in fruit- 
growing localities, at harvest time in most places, all sorts of 
persons flock to the scene of action. A certain proportion, 
perhaps, come regularly, but a great many of them are waifs and 
strays from divets places and trades — out-of-work men of all 
descriptions. Farmers would not select such as these for ordi- 
nary routine work, but they do employ them upon extraordinary 
occasions, and they are always at hand ready to fill the places 
of agricultural labourers proper, and in effect they keep down 
their wages. Emigration, wisely and judiciously undertaken and 
directed by the Poor Law Board, should relieve the country of 
these surplus labourers. The assisted emigration to the colonies, 
as practised by Boards of Guardians, has been on a very small 
and unsatisfactory scale hitherto, and it must be said that suffi- 
cient discrimiuation has not been exercised in the selection of the 
emigrants,* so that there is not much wonder that the colonies 



* Bacon has written in his Essay Of Plantations^ — " It is a shameful and 
unblessed thing to take the scum of people and wicked condemned men to be 
the people with whom you plant, for they will ever live like rogues, and not 
fall to work, but be lazy and do mischief, and spend yictuals and be quickly 
weary." 
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exclaim that they do not want the scum and refuse of our 
labouring population. Unfortunately the typical guardian of 
the poor has too often but one category for paupers ; he cannot, 
as a rule, distinguish between paupers and paupers. It is very 
nearly akin to a crime in his judgment for any able-bodied 
person to apply for relief. The pauper from stem necessity, 
from failure of work or similar causes, is classified broadly with 
the pauper from improvidence, crime, or inclination. Bumbledom 
is just as prevalent, just as sternly virtuous, as when Dickens 
showed it up, and the audacity of a half-starved, able-bodied 
pauper in applying for relief, causes as much consternation at an 
average Board of Guardians as poor little Oliver "asking for 
more." A large, liberal and Catholic spirit should direct the 
relief-distribution and discrimination of this country at this 
time, when depression of trade and a general national economy 
have much reduced the amount of capital available for labour — 
more so in some districts than in others, but still to an extent all 
over the land. Over-speculation in past years and excessive 
class-luxury have tended in a degree to produce this inevitable 
reaction. Besides, it must not be forgotten that the violent and 
arbitrary action of the working-classes themselves has helped in 
no small degree to disorganise trade and drive away capital to 
other countries. Trades-unionism has undoubtedly hitherto in- 
creased pauperism, because the system is in its infancy — ^because 
the labouring-classes are not yet sufficiently educated to wield 
the immense powers which they begin to feel they have, with 
justice, reason and discretion. It is like putting a firebrand into 
the hands of a child. The tyranny of the first-class workmen 
has driven the weak to the wall. Their threats, their strikes, 
their terrorism, have frightened some employers into giving up 
business, have made others forego large speculative undertakings ; 
and all suspect, distrust and fear their men. All these thiogs 
are remembered, and have perhaps their natural result of 
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hardening the heart against all able-bodied paupers of all 
descriptions, though, practically and really, such elements should 
never be allowed to enter the region of the dispassionate distri- 
bution of poor-relief. Centralisation* would lessen in a great 
degree the operation of local feelings and prejudices. The area 
of the poor-rate assessments can hardly be too wide, or the 
interest in its administration too indirect. Parishes and unions, 
with their local administrators, must be exchanged for county or 
half-county districts, with paid relief-distributors who would 
judge of applications for relief solely on their merits, in a 
judicial spirit alone. Then a great assisted-emigration scheme 
might be introduced, which would in course of time weed all 
branches of labour of their surplus hands, and gradually bring 
poor-relief down to a minimum of the really necessitous, unfor- 
tunate and afflicted. It is surely much more politic and certainly 
more humane to help men to emigrate than to deal out miserable 
doles with niggard hands, — to send them to a new, bright land, 
than to crack stones and pick oakum in the drear, dismal union- 
house. 

Emigration must be conducted upon regularly-defined prin- 
ciples ; the day has gone by for desultory, hap-hazard emigration. 
Hitherto men have emigrated upon the reports of colonial 
agents, or they have read of marvellous wages in far-off climes 
and have betaken themselves and their penates to the El Dorado 
of their day-dreams. It requires some courage and shows great 
strength of character to sever at a blow all home associations, all 
the connections, links and ties of family and friends, to bid fare- 
well for ever to old familiar faces and life-accustomed places, to 
launch out on the wide sea of life, to begin the world again in 
fresh climates, in different latitudes, among strange people. The 
greater number of such inspired emigrants have done weU for 

* Seo Tocqueville on the advantages of centraliiation, in France before the 
Mevolutionf chapter y. 
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themselves, though at first the work was terribly uphill, the 
dangers and difl&culties seemingly insurpassable for a time, and 
the memory doubtless often wandered back somewhat remorse- 
fully to the old peaceful, quiet home in the native land. But 
the brave heart which sent them forth kept them up and sus- 
tained them in their troubles, until the way had been made clear> 
until all obstacles had been surmounted. But all this has 
changed, circumstances have altered, and it does not do to emi- 
grate now without the fullest and most perfect information. Many 
of the colonies are becoming jealous of immigrants, and the artisans 
and working-classes generally in some large colonial towns, 
notably in Adelaide and Melbourne, are banding together to 
prevent the immigration of those whose competition they fear. 
Thus the workman escaping from the thraldom of English trades- 
unionism might find in Adelaide a more perfectly exclusive 
system in operation against him. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

lt¥ the Government were to establish a systematic assisted 
*** emigration to all the colonies and to all other countries* 
they would naturally obtain and collect the very best and the 
most trustworthy information with regard to the requirements of 
each place, its advantages and disadvantages to the working- 
classes. If they do not inaugurate such a desirable scheme, the 
least they might do would be to collect and publish from time to 
time such particulars of various countries as would guide all 
those thinking of emigrating. There is nothing reliable now. 
The information given concerning the very few colonies to which 
the Q-ovemment do grant assisted passages is very meagre and 
unsatisfactory, and as these particular colonies are of course 
most anxious to get immigrants, it must always be accepted ctim 
grano salts. It does not by any means answer for intending emi- 
grants to depend entirely upon the statements and accounts of 
the agents of colonies requiring emigrants, who offer grants of 
land and passages to be worked out upon arrival in the colonies. 
These agents will of course say nothing as to the drawbacks of 
their peculiar colonies — everything there is couletir de rose ac- 
cording to their description, and though the emigrant may think 
he has made a good bargain by getting his passage seemingly for 
nothing he will find upon his arrival that he is saddled with a 
heavy load, that things are not quite so desirable as they were 
represented, that there is an aboriginal war going on, as in IN^ew 
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Zealand, wliich upsets trade and puts a stop to agriculture ; or 
that there is a strong odour of convicts in the country, as in 
Sydney and Tasmania,* where the taint has not by any means 
died out, and whose influence hangs over the land like a per- 
nicious blight. Or he may find that the climate, as in the 
country round Adelaide for example, with its six months' glaring 
summer and perpetual hot winds, is almost unbearable and 
utterly subversive of all energy and ability to do a fair day's 
work ; or that some principal and necessary provisions are so 
dear as to make the advance of wages gained by this emigration 
merely nominal. No emigrant in these days should think for 
one moment of going abroad to better himself without having 
previously obtained full and reliable information as to the nature 
of the country of his selection, of its resources, climate, and 
especially as to the class of labourers required there. Terrible 
privations have afflicted many who have neglected to make such 
enquiries, from the earliest days of emigration. For instance, 
great numbers of well-educated persons of family and gentle 
blood, younger sons of noblemen, gentlemanly paupers unable or 
fancying themselves unable to work, not by any means ashamed 
to beg and finding that well dry at last, flocked to the colonies. 
They imagined that they would light upon an inexhaustible 
Golconda, or a very Hesperides garden of golden fruit to be had 
for the mere plucking. They found to their dismay that qua 
gentlemen they were a drug upon the market, that there was a 
great glut of their kind. They were compelled to throw away 
their black coats and their polish, and work as the most common 
labourers. Their sufferings of mind and body must have been 
frightful at first, until their refinement had worn away and their 
hands had hardened. Numbers of these gentlemen-bom may 
be found now in all parts of New Zealand and Australia — 

* Sir C. Dilke's Chreater Britain^ vol. ii. 
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UniTerBity men digging, rail-splitting, shepherding as if they had 
been " to the manner bom." Sir Charles Dilke, in his amusmg 
and graphic book Qreater Britain, relates that a digger of 
Hokitika, in New Zealand, said to him " Seen our policemen ? 
"We don't have no yotmger sons of British Peers among them ;" 
and in another place none but members of the older English 
Universities are admitted to the force. Sir C. Dilke also says 
that he was told by a squatter that he had an ex-captain of the 
Guards at work for weekly wages at a sheep-run, and that his 
neighbour had a lieutenant of Lancers rail-splitting at his station. 
Besides these gentlemen emigrants, who have made a huge mis- 
take in thus emigrating, many first-class mechanics and artisans 
have found that the market for their kind of superior labour was 
overstocked, and that they have been compelled to forsake their 
craft and bend their unaccustomed limbs to rough manual out-of- 
door work. Many instances of similar huge mistakes might be 
multipHed, and all experience goes to show that working-men 
emigrants should get the most accurate information before they 
take the vital step of emigration. Besides, many of the colonial 
operatives, especially in the large towns, are setting their faces 
against the immigration of artisans of their particular professions. 
They are very powerful in the councils of the towns and cities, 
and are becoming more and more disposed to use their power to 
turn their trades into close guilds, and to keep their wages up to 
an unnaturally high standard — to their own absolute advantage, 
but to the disadvantage of the rest of the community. They are 
also clamouring loudly for protection, or that the importation of 
produce of every other country should be taxed, while their own 
should go forth free and untouched. This is now the reactionary 
cry of working-men at home and abroad. The men who sat at 
the feet of Cobden and Bright now reject them; the working- 
classes who looked up to them as the very Gamaliels of political 
economy and national prosperity now, at a time of temporary 
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cloud, spurn their masters and their philosophy. American 
operatives loudly clamour for protection and for America for the 
Americans alone, as regards manufacture and as regards labour 
also. They mistake the effects of the fearful civil war, which 
checked trade and business of all kinds in an almost incalculable 
degree, for the results of free trade. This war and the action of 
the working-classes, who are perpetually striking for higher 
wages and for shorter hours of work, it must be said, in a most 
unreasonable manner, have made America not so desirable as an 
emigration field. The Irish have emigrated for years in immense 
numbers to America ; this has been the chief drain of their 
enormously surplus population. They constitute the largest 
portion of the strangely mixed population of New York ; their 
disaffection, impetuous nature, and Penian tendencies all help to 
make the labouring-classes of America dissatisfied and restless, 
and to render the country by no means desirable for English 
emigrants. There is the same jealous feeling against immigration 
in America as holds in Australia, especially among the skilled 
workmen who are seeking to make their trades close corpo- 
rations, and it is to be feared that some day ere long they will be 
strong enough to make arbitrary laws against all foreign comers 
and frame such tyrannous rules against all fresh comers that they 
will be unable to rest in the land. This applies, at present at 
least, more particularly to artisans and mechanics of all kinds 
than to agricultural labourers, for whom there are chances more 
or less good in most countries and colonies ; but it is probable 
that if the artisans make strict rules against immigration and 
shut out the " cursede forrainers," * that before long the agri- 

* Mr. Smiles says of the Flemish immigration, "And when the native 
population at length came to learn the secrets of the trade, they too, in tlieir 
turn, sought to exclude the very Flemings who had taught it to them. The 
* cursede forrainers ' were repeatedly attacked by the native workmen." — Smile's 
Suguenott^ 
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cultural labourers will follow their example and seek to exclude 
immigrants of their class. It is true that the agricultural 
labourers who have established themselves in a new country are 
generally in a far more independent position than artisans and 
operatives. In most of the colonies, and in other countries 
which attract emigrants, the agricultural labourers either get a 
grant of a certain number of acres of land for a mere song, upon 
their arrival, or in a short time, if they are steady and industrious, 
they can acquire a homestead with their savings. This renders 
them, perhaps, less anxious to stem the tide of immigration than 
their congeners, and at the same time enables them to make their 
own terms with the employers of labour. De Tocqueville cites 
with regard to this a remarkably apposite illustration: — "In 
France most of those who labour for hire in agriculture are 
themselves owners of certain plots of ground, which just enable 
them to subsist without working for any one else. When these 
labourers come to offer their services to a neighbouring labourer 
or farmer, if he refuses them a certain rate of wages, they retire 
to their own small property and await another opportunity." * 
The acquisition of land for this reason, and for many others, is 
the chief charm of emigration to agricultural labourers. Their 
training and experience at once qualify them for peasant pro- 
prietors. It should be the great aim and object of every agri- 
cultural emigrant to become his own master and to farm his own 
land, as the best possible state to which he can hope or wish to 
arrive, and as the best possible condition as regards the whole 
country. The leading political economists, among whom may 
be named Mr. Mill t and Professor Eawcett, strongly advocate 

* De Tocqueville*8 Democracy in America^ vol. iv, page 56. 

t In point of security, of independence, of exercise for any other than the 
animal faculties, the state of a peasant-proprietor is far superior to that of an 
agricultural labourer, in this or any other old country. — Mr. J. Stuart Mill's 
Principles of Political Economyy page 337, vol. ii. 
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peasant-proprietorsliip as the best means of getting the utmost 
from the soil, as a sure method of improving the condition of 
the labouring-classes and of benefiting the community at large. 
Mr. Mill has several chapters on the subject, and mentions many 
countries where it holds, as France, Belgium, Norway, Switzer- 
land, as remarkable instances of the advantage of the distribution 
of land. Belgium must strike the most unobservant traveller as 
a most highly cultivated and splendidly farmed country ; and the 
difference between the cultivation and flourishing crops of the 
small peasant-held farms and the large holdings of two hundred 
and three hundred acres is very palpably in favour of the 
former.* This is not the place for an argument upon the merits 
of peasant-proprietorship or the subdivision of land ; but there 
can be no question that the possession of a plot of land and a 
homestead of their own must tend in an eminent degree to im- 
prove the mental, moral and social position of labourers in Eng- 
land or in any other country whatsoever. Practically, to the 
average, regularly employed labourer of this class, emigration 
would not be of very much benefit, if mere raising of wages were 
the sole object and chance ; the difference of wages between 
England and the coloxiies would hardly or should hardly tempt 
an average paid labourer. Unless there were this great induce- 
ment, this opportunity of elevation from the rank of labourer to 
the dignity of land-possession, such steady men had better remain 
at home. Eor the unemployed or those who are only partially 
employed, and there are many of such in all agricultural districts, 
there is plenty of work in other countries, at remunerative prices. 
These are the least strong or least willing or least sober and in- 
dustrious, or the unlucky of the agricultural working-class, and 
should go out for the most part in the category of paupers, under 

* Belgium is not all subdiyided. Mr. Mill says there are " a great number 
^f large estates still undivided." — Political Economy, vol. i. page 367. 

See Appendix as to the subdivision of Belgium. 

8 
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the aaspices of a provident govemment, rather than be suffered 
to hang about the varioua unions or swell the hordes of vagrants 
and criminals who feed upon society. Of course arrangements 
would be made with other countries requiring labour, before 
batches of the unemployed were sent from home. Some such 
plan of emigration must be adopted, or we shall have our unions 
teeming, our gaols crowded, and our hospitals full. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

^ AN ADA is a favourite country for English emigrants, and 
^^ heartily invites all agricultural labourers to come out. 
There is plenty of land to be bought at about four shillings per 
acre, or to be had in some districts for nothing, under free grants, 
upon certain easy conditions. But as agricultural emigrants 
ha\e scarcely capital enough to pay for their outfits and passage 
money, neither have they the capital requisite to ke»p them 
while they build their houses and clear their land, nor to crop and 
stock it when it is cleared ; so they generally work for hire until 
they have saved enough to enable them to buy land and farm 
upon their own account. During this time they obtain experi- 
ence as to the nature of the climate and soil, and much valuable 
information as to what to do and to avoid doing ; and the great 
and laudable ambition to acquire farms for themselves, exercises 
a wonderful influence upon their characters, and keeps them 
energetic and industrious, with a set purpose steadily in view. 
Nor is this a long process or difficult ; it may be managed in a few 
years with proper carefulness. A common agricultural labourer 
gets from four shillings to four-and-six pence a day, as a yearly 
average, without board and lodging, or two-and-six to three 
shillings a day with board and lodging. A steady man may save 
£40 in three or four years, and with this he may fairly start for 
himself ^upon from twelve to twenty acres of free land. The 
climate of Canada is trying to new settlers, until they become 
acclimatised. The extremes of heat and cold in the winter and 

3-2 
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summer are very great, the mean range of the thermometer 
being for the summer months nearly eighty degrees, and for the 
winter about eleven degrees in Eastern, and twenty degrees in 
"Western Canada.* The land is very fertile, producing wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, Indian com, hops, grapes, flax, potatoes, in faif 
crops without manure for many successive crops, and with but 
little cultivation, as is always the case in virgin soils where the 
bush has been grubbed, or where the "forest primsBval" has 
been cleared away. 

The prices of general provisions, such as bread, cheese, meat, 
butter in Canada, seem to be about fifteen per cent, less than 
those in England, but as there are great numbers of emigrants 
from America flocking in a continuous stream, it is probable that 
wages will decrease and provisions increase in value. This 
stream from the United States consists of Germans and Irish 
principally, who have left that country on account of the high 
price of provisions, and the unsettled state of the labour-market 
caused by strikes and immigration, and probably the results of 
the civil war. But it may be said shortly, in spite of this, that 
Canada is a fine field for the enterprise of a healthy, strong able-* 
bodied agricultural labourer, " where," in the words of a 
writer of a most valuable emigration guide to Canada,t '* it is 



* "Snow falls in December and continues until the middle of March. 
On the cleared lands the snow generally disappears about the middle of 
March, and the sowing of seed for the spring crop begins early in April. 
Bipe strawberries may be had in abundance by the last of June, and green 
peas and new potatoes are brought into market about the same time. In the 
southern parts the harvest becomes general the first week in August. The 
climate of Canada East, like that of the lower provinces, is unquestionably 
healthy." — Extract from the Colonization Circular, issued by Her Majesty's 
Emigration Commissioners. 

t The Poor Man*a Emigration Guide to Canada, by the Bev. A. HUl, pub- 
lished in London by Wertheim & Macintosh, 6d. 
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not impossible for a poor man to reach, and get his family there 
too, and become, what he has little prospect of doing at home, 
possessed of his freehold of one hundred acres of good land, and 
Bee his family growing up around him to the enjoyment of the 
Bame privilege." 

Queensland, an Australian colony, populated first in 1859, ap- 
pears to be in many respects well suited to agricultural labourers. 
They are entitled to a grant of land of eighty acres, for which 
they must pay a merely nominal rent of nine shillings an acre for 
five years, when the freehold becomes their own. It is better, as 
was shown with regard to Canada, that they hire themselves out 
for a few years until they have saved capital enough to farm for 
themselves. Single men have no difficulty in getting £25 to £30 
per annum, with rations, and married couples can obtain £S5 to 
£40, with rations. "Wages are ten per cent, higher than this in 
the far northern districts of Queensland. Stock-keepers, drivers 
of bullock-teams, and shepherds are in great requisition, and all 
unskilled labour finds a ready market. Emigrants to Queensland 
get assisted passages, being required to pay a passage money — 
only about £8 for married couples, and £4 for single men. The 
prices of provisions are as follows : — 



Beof, 4d. per lb. 

Mutton, 4d. per lb. 

Tea, 2b. to 38. per lb. 

Sacon, Is. 2d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 



Potatoes, 8s. per cwt. 
Butter, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 
Flour, 23s. per cwt. 



The higher districts of this country, which are for the most part 
devoted to sheep-walks and bullock-runs, though occasionally 
short of water in unusually dry summers, are better suited to 
English labourers than the lower parts between Brisbane and 
Eockhampton, as the climate is practically tropical there and 
most relaxing to Europeans. It is the fashion to compare it to 
Madeira, but it is as utterly unlike that climate as Algeria differs 
from New Zealand. Already many coloured labourers — Ben- 
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galeae, Malays, and Chinamen — have been introduced, who revel 
in tropical heat, and having few wants soon drive white labour 
from the field. The Chinese are £eu9t flocking to every colony 
whose climate is in any way bearable by them. They swarm in 
Australia ; they are to be found in every gold-mine, living where 
other people would starve. They have a large station at San 
Francisco, and far excel the emigrants from all other oountri^ in 
prudence, industry, good order, and sobriety.* They are destined 
to play a great part in the development of the resources of the 
enormous Australian territories, and to be dangerous competitors 
in the labour market to white labourers, and to those of all 
nations. There is no assisted emigration to any other Australian 
colony, and just at this juncture trade and commerce seem not to 
be particuJarly flourishing either in Sydney or in Victoria. All 
these colonies are liable to fluctuation in prosperity, and especially 
in the prices of labour-payments, from the freaks of immigration, 
the discovery and success of gold-fields, and other disturbing 
causes peculiar to young countries. These remarks, however, do 
not apply so forcibly to New Zealand. The great drawback to 
emigration thither is the continuously hostile attitude of the 
warlike Maories or natives, who seem to defy the power and to 
care little for the armies of the mother country, which has spent 
a deal of money and lost many valuable soldiers in protecting the 
property, lives, and interests of the settlers. It is a moot ques- 
tion whether if New Zealand had been left to herself, she would 
not have satisfied or managed the Maories in some manner long 
ago ; and, as to colonies generally, it is doubted whether it is 
politic on the part of the parent country to keep them in leading- 
strings beyond the time when they can just run alone.f In 

* Sir C. Dilke in Greater Britain giyes an interesting account of the Chinese 
at San Francisco. 

t See Archbishop Whateley's annotations to Bacon's Essay on Plantatioru. 
Professor G-oldwin Smith is, or was, the great advocate for " dissociation'* of 
colonies. 
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New Zealand the interests ftnd comforts of settlers have been 
seriously affected, trade of all kinds and agriculture for which 
that country is well adapted in soil and climate, have been 
checked. Men who were doing well there farming, who had gone 
out from home with little or nothing, have been driven from their 
homesteads by the infuriated natives — not like other aboriginal 
inhabitants, as in Australia or South America, abject, dwarfed 
creatures, scarce human ouran-outans, but stalwart, clever war* 
riors, whose brains are fertile in conception, whose arms are 
strong to fights whose knowledge of the bush gives them much ad- 
vantage over their enemies. The climate of New Zealand is for 
the most part temperate and singularly equable. In Wellington 
and in the upper or northern part of the island it is rather re- 
laxing and subversive of energy. Canterbury has a more bracing 
atmosphere and offers generally some attractions to agricultural 
emigrants. The GK)vemment offers assisted passages * to com- 
mon agricultural labourers, ploughmen, and shepherds, who are 
bound to work for wages for a certain term when they get to the 
colony. No land-grants are given there. Free passages are 
given to single women ; a full passage costs £17. There is not 
so great a chance for agricultural labourers to become indepen- 
dent in this settlement, or very much better off than fully em* 
ployed labourers at home, because the best part of the land is 
occupied by large sheep-farmers who require labourers, and being 
of singularly aristocratic tendencies, according to Sir G. Dilke, 
would not be likely to encourage squatters or small holders. The 
other part of Canterbury is spoiled by diggers and demoralized 
by gold mines and their attendant train of vices. There are no 
troublesome Maories here; wages are about the same as in 
Queensland, and provisions practically the same. On the other 

* The Government will give towards the passage-money a sum equal to the 
amount paid down in cash by the passenger. The balance, if any, is held as 
a loan, to be repaid by instalments spread over a certain time. 
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hand, in Wellington and Auckland there are the Maories and a 
less pleasant climate, but a greater chance for a labourer to ac- 
quire a homestead and independence for himself, which is, or 
ought to be, his life's dream — the main end and object of emigra- 
tion to be kept faithfully in view. 

Van Dieman's land, or as it has been renamed Tasmania, is a 
beautiful country. The scenery is lovely, the vegetation most 
luxurious. Trees flourish, and every variety of shrub adorns the 
landscape. Com of all kinds can be grown in the rich virgin 
soil. The vine may be cultivatefd here to great profit ; and hops 
and fruit of almost every sort can be grown with great advantage. 
The climate is hot and somewhat relaxing, but on the whole is 
most enjoyable and fairly healthy. lu spite of all its beauties 
and fertility, Tasmania has retrograded in prosperity, and an air 
of desolation pervades the face of the country. The horrible asso- 
ciation of the convicts, who were either of a worse type, or were 
more mismanaged than usual, still lingers in the land. Though 
efforts are now being made to draw settlers by the really nume- 
rous and solid attractions of the country, it will be some time 
before Tasmania is a favourite resort for emigrants. 

To sum up, emigration is the only means, so far as can be seen 
at present, to relieve this country of pauperism, to take off sur- 
plus labour, and to keep up the rate of agricultural wages to a 
proper fair standard. The emigration of those in the above cate- 
gory must be assisted, must be originated and managed entirely 
for them ; while the regular, steady workmen who think their 
good times are too long in coming, who doubt if they ever will 
come for them in England, must be very careful to get thorough 
information as to the state and condition in every respect of the 
country they select. " Vestigia nulla retrorsum," — very few can 
return when they get to the Antipodes. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

• 

Y*N these chapters upon the agricultural labourer, very little 
^ more than a general allusion has been made to the personal 
means of self-improvement and advancement, which every single 
member of the labouring class possesses. Self-sacrifice and self- 
denial have been urged and advised in every way and on every 
occasion as being absolutely indispensable, and as being able 
alone to bring about the "best possible condition" of a working 
life. But these men may say, " What is self-sacrifice ? Our life is 
a long illustration of it. What more is wanted of us ? Labowp 
from mom until eve, and frequent short commons, are surely 
sharp and sufficient thorns in the flesh. What more can be re- 
quired ?" It is well, then, to go into details. It is better to say 
plainly, without periphrases or figures of speech, that, as a rule, 
no man who drinks to excess habitually, or who indulges regularly 
in strong liquor beyond what is necessary to support his strength, 
has a chance of materiaUy altering his position and of improving 
his condition in life. Nothing is of any avail to such a man. 

Co-operation will not help him in any way. Migration will 
benefit him in no degree. He carries his enemy with him 
wherever he goes. Education will be nullified by alcohol. Gin 
and beer put out the lamp of knowledge. Emigration will not 
benefit him, for his soul-absorbing» life- absorbing evil spirit 
sticks fast to him, like the " Old Man of the Sea." Californian 
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gold will not abide with him ; the luxurious com crops of tbe 
virgin Canadian soil will wave in vain so long as the tempter in- 
fluence^, and his flocks and herds on the fair Queensland runs will 
increase to no purpose until the demon of drink is cast out. 
It is of no use giving a drunkard a comfortable cottage, as 
carelessness, squalor, and dirt will soon render it comfortless. 
The Lares and Penates proper fly away from such a home> to be 
succeeded by spirits more familiar to the usurping genius loci. 

The drunkard may be known by his home : there is a dreary 
ghastliness about the place ; ' if the threshold is crossed, the 
gaunt wife with her wan face seamed with care, and the ragged 
children with features sharpened by privation, show too plainly 
the rest of the life drama. However neat, however industrious, 
however hard she may battle to keep up, the wife of a drunkard 
invariably degenerates fearfully — she is dragged down to his de- 
graded level. "Watching, contumely, brutal usage, hunger, and 
anguish are too much for her, she cannot flght against starva- 
tion. Eood for her children is the flrst consideration ; the fur- 
niture, utensils, and the clothes disappear gradually to keep the 
wolf from the door. There are hundreds of homes of this kind 
in the rural parishes. This is no unreal picture nor a new. The 
scene is laid in every parish, in every town, everywhere. It 
has been depicted over and over again. It is feared that this 
poor painting of it will have but little eflbct upon the drunkards 
themselves. So many have been dashed in with more sombre 
colour by more masterly hands, and still men drink on. Birds 
soon become accustomed to scarecrows, and drink tends to drown 
visual as well as mental faculties. Hogarth, who lashed society 
with his stinging caricatures, was unable to make a lasting im- 
pression upon drunkards. His inimitable pictures of " Q-in 
Street" and "Beer Lane," though they even exaggerated the 
horror, misery, and degradation of drunkenness, failed to " stem 
the torrent or to stay the tide." George Cruikshank employed 



his graphic, pungent pencil for nearly half a century to delineate 
such sinners and their sins. He gibbeted them in all kinds of 
ways with consummate skill and with elaboration of torture with- 
out much result, for as Shakespeare wrote, " They have taken an 
enemy into their mouths to steal away their brains," they can 
realize neither sermons, nor warnings, nor advices, nor threaten- 
ings, whether they are preached or painted, written or engraved. 
Public opinion is probably the only effectual engine that can be 
used. Mr. Mill says ''that no person ought to be punished 
simply for being drunk," and there is no law to punish such an 
offence unless he commit a breach of the peace or directly injure 
any one by his action. Mr. Mill adds with regard to drunk- 
enness and kindred vices, '' and as a supplement to the unavoid- 
able imperfection of the law, ought not opinion at least to organize 
a powerful police against those vices, and visit rigidly with 
social penalties those who [are known to practise them ?" * The 
outspoken deprecation and condemnation of society can alone 
reach such offenders, can alone put down their vices. So long 
as drunkenness is winked at, so long as it is tolerated, it will 
exist without diminution. All the while persons who get drunk 
habitually, or even occasionally, are thought good enough and fit 
to associate upon equal terms with sober and respectable persons, 
and are allowed to hold posts of trust and responsibility, drunk- 
enness will hold its ground. The abolition of public houses, or 
any alteration in their advantage and opportunities, would have 
little or no effect. No preventive measures would be of avail ; 
no closing of public houses either on Sundays or week days would 
decrease drunkenness. Such a step would be an arbitrary inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject, and be practically useless. 
Drink would be had somehow in spite of laws as stringent as the 
" Maine Liquor Law." The supply can hardly be cut off. There 



• On Liberty, page 145. 
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is no reason why it should. Sober men are not to suffer and go 
without their beer, their spirits, or their wine, because there are 
fuddlers and tipplers. The decent members of society, who re- 
quire stimulants, who treat them as useful servants, not allowing 
them to become their masters, are not to be punished on account 
of the weak-minded wretches who are serving a life- long appren- 
ticeship to the despot of drink. 

Doctors say, and experience teaches that some constilufcions 
absolutely require wine, beer, and brandy in this moist, ever- 
changing climate, especially in these latest generations. The 
Bible authorizes wine in moderation ; Burton recommends it as a 
specific, in his wonderful ^waiomy of Melancholy \^ and it would 
be unjust to deprive all persons of a great luxury, or to put diffi- 
culties in the way of obtaining it. Prohibitive legislation did not 
cause the comparative reformation of the upper classes in this 
respect. Not more than fifty yearp ago it was the fashion for 
these classes to drink deeply. The custom was systematic and 
universal, and had prevailed in a greater or less degree for up- 
wards of a century and a half.f 

Noblemen were not the least ashamed to reel and stagger about 
the streets and clubs, and that they did this frequently and com- 
placently is evidenced by the saying " drunk as a lord," a pecu- 
liarly halcyon phase of intoxication coveted by topers to this very 
day. Statesmen of all grades went down to the House unmis- 
takeably " elevated." Fox was a notorious offender of this sort. 
Pitt imbibed large doses of port before he appeared in the arena ; 
and G-eorge Townshend's most famous speech was made while he 
was manifestly much worse than usual for copious libations of 



• " Amongst this number of cordials and alteratiyes, I do not find a more 
present remedy than a cup of wine or strong drink, if it be soberly and oppor- 
tunely used." — Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 

t Macaulay has witten of the squires of the seventeenth century, that " the 
habit of drinking to excess was general."— /^w/or^ of England, vol. i. chap iii. 
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wine.* Great poets, writers, and even divines were addicted to 
getting drunk. 

Swift, writing of the vices of his time, said, " For instance, 
any man will tell jou he intends to be drunk this evening, or 
was so last night, with as little ceremony or scruple as he would 
tell you the time of day ;" and of clergymen " Whoever hap- 
pens to see a scoundrel in a gown reeling home at midnight (a 
sight neither frequent nor miraculous), is apt to entertain an ill 
idea of the whole order, and at the same time to be extremely 
comforted in his own vice." * 

The whole series of dramatic writings just after the Eestoration, 
plainly shows that drunkenness pervaded the higher ranks of 
society. Congreve, "Wycherly, Vanburgh, and Farquhar, have 
made it clear enough that the return of the " Merrie Monarch " 
inaugurated a period of licentiousness of all kinds, whose bane- 
ful influences poisoned the morality of many succeeding genera- 
tions. Steele, Fielding, SmoUett, and Sterne the inimitable, 
dissipated clergyman, have testified by their lives, comedies, and 
novels, that this vice was fiercely and openly rampant in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The grave and profoundly 
learned Dr. Johnson, though it is true that he had many qualms 
of conscience after his carouses, and was accustomed as he said, 
" To slink home when he had drunk too much," t fairly and 
frequently forgot his matutinal resolutions in the congenial com- 
pany of Goldsmith, Garrick, Boswell, Eeynolds, Beauclerk, and 
Langton, at the " Eainbow," Person, the great scholar — who knew 
Greek as it had never been known before by an Englishman — 
drank very deeply ; and he had such a fierce, unquenchable thirst, 
that if no other more tempting liquid were at hand, he emptied 
his ink-bottle. Bums, the bard of Scotland, not only drank to 

* Life qf George Toumshend, Orator, Wit, and Statesman, by Percy Fitz- 
gerald, F.S.A. 

t Swift's Project for the Advancement qf Religion, 
X BoBwell'B Life of Johnson, vol. iii., p. 389. 
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excess, but sang tbe praises of liquor in imlnortal stanzas. The 
debauches of Lord Byron are ineffaceable stains upon tbe memory 
of tbe most facile and attractire of our Englisb poets. 

It was tbe custom in tbose days for dinner parties to begin 
early in tbe afternoon, and to last until oblivion came over tbe 
guests. Tbe man wbo sbirked bis wine, and failed at tbe proper 
time to go " down among tbe dead men," was beld to be a milk- 
sop, and ran tbe risk of being challenged by an indignant bost. 
To pass tbe bottle without filling tbe glass was beld to be a tacit 
protest against the quality of the wine, and such a stigma would 
be most promptly resented by tbe insulted dinner-giver, if be 
were not too far gone in bis cups. But all this has passed away. 
Tbe last half-century has seen a great revolution in this respect, 
at least among tbe middle and higher grades of society. Public 
opinion has put down tbe open and barefaced practice of this 
vice in tbose classes. Wives and daughters will not tolerate it. 
Decent society shrinks from it, and from those wbo still indulge 
in it, with loathing and disgust. If a man thus offend, most 
doors are shut against him. He is tabooed, and must forego tbe 
society of ladies and of men wbo are at all particular as to their 
morals and company. Public opinion has worked this mighty 
reformation in tbe upper classes, and its action should be rigidly 
directed against this all-prevalent vice among our working 
classes. To quote Swift, again, " This beastly vice of drinking 
might soon be remedied if the Queen would think fit to declare 
that no young person of quality, whatsoever, wbo was notoriously 
addicted to that or any other vice, should be capable of her 
favour, or ever admitted into her presence ; with positive com- 
mand to her ministers, and others in great offices, to treat them 
in tbe same manner, after which all men wbo bad any regard for 
their reputation, would avoid their commerce. This would quickly 
make that vice so scandalous, that those wbk> could not subdue, 
would at least endeavour to disguise itr." * 

♦ Swift's Project for the Advancement of Religion, 
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It is not astonisliing'bj any means that the working classes 
should have copied the habits of those above them in station, 
nor that the example which has been set them for centuries 
should be bearing its evil fruits in these days. The same force 
of public opinion must be wielded against them as was and is exer- 
cised against the rich, titled, and influential sinner. The sin of 
drunkenness must be put down, must be denounced, not only as a 
heinous crime against Divine and moral laws, but against social 
life, decency and order. Agricultural labourers especially must 
be sharply reminded that if they thus offend, they cannot hope 
or expect to rise. They must remain in the mire and mud 
for ever. Their friends, those philanthropists who are endeavour- 
ing to benefit them, will be disgusted, and faUing off leave them 
in their present state. Before they can reach that Utopia, so 
brightly depictured, so talked of and wished for, they must, as a 
body, leave off drunkenness, and protest against it, and scout 
those who practise it as black sheep. It is of no use mincing the 
matter, too many of them do drink, making drink the idol, the 
very end and object of life. Their hard earnings are squandered, 
and often they, in their blind greediness for drink, will accept it 
in place of wages. It is a proverbial remark among employers 
of labour, that a man will do more — especially with reference to 
overtime — for a pint of beer, than he would for sixpence. It 
would be well if employers would set their face against this bad 
custom, and pay their men fair and proper wages, leaving drink 
out of the question. It is incredible the enormous quantities of 
beer and cider farmers give their men in the large com and hay 
growing districts. Seapers and mowers and stackers swallow 
two, three, and even four, gallons a day, to the injury of their 
health and morality. Drink should never be given or accepted 
in lieu of wages ; and if it is given as a reward for special or 
good services, it should be given with discretion and moderation. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

¥T is commonly supposed that among the most civilized peoples 
* women have a happy immunity from work. It is a stock 
argument for most historians and writers upon men and manners 
that the higher the civilization, the better is the position of wo- 
men. Qibbon has written, '^ Experience has proved that savages 
are the tyrants of the female sex, and that the condition of women 
is usually softened by the refinement of social life."* Mr. Lecky 
has told us that " It is natural that in the period when men are 
perfect barbarians, the inferiority of women to men should be re- 
garded as undoubted, and their position should be extremely 
degraded. "Woman, then, is looked upon simply as the slave of 
man."t Eut in spite of this axiom, it is a certain fact that in 
countries where barbarians have long since merged into compara- 
tively ** respectable " citizens, and in these times, when society is 
supposed to be civilized, even in these very days of this nineteenth 
century, that the position and condition of women is not by any 
means what it should be ; that many of them still slave and toil, 
and perform work altogether unsuited to their nature. In refined 
Greece in the zenith of her glory, in the earlier days of flourish- 
ing Some, it is true that the women were considered but little 
inferior to men, but later it is seen that, whether owing to the 
examples of the invadiug barbarians, or to the vice which cor- 



• Decline and FaU qfthe Soman Empire, vol. iii. p. 186. 
t Leoky's History qf European Moralt, vol. ii. p. 292. 
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rupted and debased the whole tone of society, the condition of 
Soman women differed but little from that of the barbarians 
themselves. 

The position of women was not much better in the feudal 
times, even in the tenth century, in any of those western coun- 
tries where the feudal custom prevailed.* Some have imagined 
that the fanciful system of chivalry engendered more respect, and 
caused the better treatment of women generally, especially in the 
sunny climes of more southern lands. These writers fix the age 
of chivalry at about the ninth century, but M., Sismondi in- 
clines to the belief that it is necessary to antedate the age of 
chivalry at least three or four centuries before any period of 
authentic history, and that it had no real tendency to ennoble 
women.t 

In England, though no one doubts its ultra-refinement and 
civilization, the women of several of the classes of society do not 
hold the position they ought, and in the lower classes very many 
women perform work only fit for men — work which hardens their 
hands and their feelings. It must be said that in these classes the 
man practically regards the woman as his equal, and so far civili- 
zation can be said to have made a difierence between her position 
and that of the Indian squaw, whose savage lord and master 
stalks proudly along carrying his rifle, while his squaw follows 
heavily laden with papoose, cooking utensils and the divers family 
belongings. The squaw is treated as an inferior being in every 
way — merely tolerated as a useful menial, not even so fortunate 
as the wife in Locksley Hall, who was something " better than 
his dog." 

* Mr. Lecky Bays, '* Even in matters not relating to property the position 
of women in feudalism was a low one." '* Tout man," says Beaumanoir, 
*' pent battre sa femme quand elle ne yeut pas ob^ir k ses commandements, ou 
quand elle le maudit, ou quand elle le dement, pouryu que ce soit mod^r^ment 
et sans que mort s'ensuiye.'* 

t Sismondi's Literature qfEurcpe, yol. i. 

4 
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Poor women must work, and their proper work, their house- 
hold duties, looking after their husband's and children's well- 
being and comfort, must be performed. Sich women alone can 
afford to live in absolute idleness. Bich American ladies do 
literally nothing but enjoy themselves, and pass an useless exist- 
ence lapped in luxury. French ladies of the higher circle also 
agree with their &ir American sisters that life is to be one cease- 
less round of pleasure, and they both utterly repudiate the doc- 
trine of the stern old Spartan matrons that woman's chief mission 
was to bear sons for the protection and good of the State. 
English ladies are not so indolent ; many of them recognize their 
responsibilities, and perform their duties resolutely and without 
shrinking. They are not so conventional and unnatural as the 
parvenues of the Fifth Avenue, or the grand dames of the haute 
noblesse. 

In the polygamic establishments of Utah the wives execute the 
menial work of the house, even in the families of the *' elders '* 
of the Mormon settlement. Mr. Hepworth Dixon and Sir Charles 
Dilke both say that the performance of these offices has not yet 
tended to make them degenerate^ but they evidently incline to 
the notion that in another generation Mormon ladies wiU not be 
upon a par with their husbands mentally or socially.* Perhaps 
this would be the result of polygamy alone. 

Field work is peculiarly unsuited to women. They are not 
hardy enough for out-door work, and their dress is quite unfit to 
withstand the inclemency of the weather, or to protect them from 
wet and cold.t There are a few exceptional out*door occupations, 

* Mr. Hepworth Dixon's New America. 

t With regard to eyidence given to the Aesistant CommisBioners on the 
Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture, it must be stated that 
that portion which related to women had sole reference to hop and fruit dis- 
tricts, where the work is comparatiyely easy and well paid ; even in this case 
the writer would feel disposed somewhat to qualify or to modify his opinion 
as given in such ^yidence. 
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Buch as fruit picking and hop picking, <&c., which are easy and 
pleasant so long as the weather is fine, and may be performed by 
women without any harm, but the majority of out-door work 
available for women in agricultural districts is too laborious, too 
hard and is calculated to affect their health, to make them pre- 
maturely old, to take away their soft feminine qualities. A 
woman who works constantly in the fields cannot fulfil her social 
duties ; she cannot attend properly to the wants of her husband ; 
she cannot do her duty by her children. These are the first 
grand objects of a wife's care ; upon the proper execution of these 
hinges the welfare of society. The improvement of the condition 
of the agricultural labourers depends in a very emin^at degree 
upon the thorough fulfilment of their home and household duties 
by the wives and mothers. 

What comfort can a man have in his home from which its mis- 
tress has been away at hard work all the day long ? There is no 
nice meal awaiting his return, no bright fire, no hearty welcome. 
Inatead of the home pictured by Goldsmith when the peasant J 

•* At night returning, every labour sped, 
He sits him down, the monarch of a shed, 
Smiles by the cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze, 
While his loved partner boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board,"* ^ 

too frequently it is cheerless, dirty, and miserable. ^ The wife is 
jaded and spiritless, too fagged with her own day's work to care 
about her "hoard" or to wash her "platter." 

Can any one wonder that a man under these circumstances stops 
on his way home at the public-house, where the fire bums bright 
and where his welcome is hearty, and good food and beer can be 
obtained. In numerous cases the discomfort at home is the first 



* Goldsmith's Traveller, ^ 

4—2 
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cause of public-house haunting, and it is utterly impossible for a 
woman who works all day in the fields to make her home at- 
tractiye, or anything like it ought to be to her husband, nor 
can the children be cared for. They are left at home under the 
care of the eldest, haply a mere child, locked in in such case with 
their food portioned out for them for the day, or they are dragged 
out with the mother to sit in the hedge and roll, in the mud in all 
weathers, ruining their clothes and laying the foundation for all 
kinds of disorders. It would be better policy ^in a pecuniary 
point of view for women with large families to stay at home. The 
poor tenpence a day, which is about the average of women's pay 
in agricultural districts as a whole, would be more than saved if 
the woman remained at home to look after her children, and to 
keep them &om damaging their clothes ; but the money is so 
useful, and comes in a lump at the end of the week, while the 
results of the other alternative are comparatively inappreciable. 
Agricultural labourers in the best paid districts have a hard fight 
to maintain their families, and until wages are raised by some of 
the processes shadowed out herein, some of their wives will go 
into the fields. 

The men themselves at present but dimly see the ill conse- 
quences of such a custom, and do not trace their discomfort 
directly to it. They do not, as a body, realize the enormous 
disadvantages of the practice, they do not conceive any other 
state of things possible. Woman's work in the fields is recog- 
nised and insisted upon by the distributors of poor relief. " Can't 
the woman do something ?" is the question upon application, and 
relief is given to the family minus the probable value of her 
powers. The man should be the breadwinner, the sole supporter 
of the house, the woman — the " placens uxor " — ^solely occupied in 
domestic matters and with her children, and in endeavouring to 
make the husband's home her chief delight. This is not a very 
visionary picture, it is merely a sketch of the minimum state of 
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social comfort that will satisfy the well-wishers of the agricultural 
labouring classes. 

Acts of Parliaments are not recommended to stop the employ- 
ment of women in the fields, as such a course would be justly 
considered as undue interference with the rights of the subject. 
Certain injurious work might be prohibited, the hours of work 
might be limited by the legislature ; but it is expected that the 
gradual influence of public opinion, and an average higher rate of 
wages to agricultural labourers throughout the country will be 
able in time to keep women in their proper sphere. 

The evid'ince so industriously collected and so ably collated by 
the Assistant Commissioners as to the employment of women and 
children in agriculture, goes to prove that the employment of 
women in agriculture is evidently decreasing ; that the women are 
beginning to discover that the miserable pittance they can earn 
does not by any means compensate them for their neglect of their 
children and household work. This is especially seen from Mr. 
Norman's Report on the Counties of Surrey, Wilts, Warwick, 
Worcester, and Hereford, wherein there is a remarkably apposite 
passage which must be quoted : " Women whom I visited and 
talked to often told me that although they themselves had always 
been in the habit of working, they had made up their minds that 
it did not answer, and that they would not encourage their chil- 
dren to take it. They seem to be arriving at a conviction that 
where a cottage is to be kept clean and tidy, and a family pro- 
vided for, the whole time of the mother of the family should be 
spent in-doors, and that the money she can earn by going into 
the fields is insufficient to compensate her for the necessary loss 
which is occasioned by her absence from home." * 



* Second Beport of the Commissioners on the Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture, page 55, 24ith paragraph, Mr. F. H. Norman's 
Beport. 
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Mr. E. p. Boyle, also an Assistant Commissioner, states on 
this subject that which agrees curiously with what has been above 
written with reference to the power of enhanced wages to keep 
women in- doors : " The alight rise in wages of late years, and the 
dawning conviction that they do not really much increase the 
family comfort by going out to work, is now keeping the women 
more and more at home." * 

Mr. H. Tremenheere, in his Eeport on "Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, 'writes, that " In both these counties the employ- 
ment of women in agriculture has considerably diminished. The 
high rate of wages in both counties has, to a great extent, re- 
moved the necessity which formerly existed for the wife to sup- 
plement the earnings of her husband by her own." 



* Second Beport of the CommiBsionerB on the Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture^ page 123, Mr. B. F. Boyle's Beport. 
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CHAPTBE IX. 

" Te gentle souls who dream of rural ease, 
Wliom lihe smooth stream and smoother sonnet please, 
&o ; if the peaceful cot your praises share, 
0^0 look within, and ask if peace be there, 
If peace be his, that weary drooping sire. 
Or theirs, that offspring round the feeble fire. 
Or hers, that matron pale whose trembling hand 
Turns on the wretched hearth th' expiring brand." 

CfiABBE, The VUlage, 

l|riHE cottages of the agricultural labourers of this country 
^ are as a rule miserably deficient in decent accommodation. 
They are for the most part more fit to receive pigs than human 
beings. Many valuable horses and bullocks have better lodgings 
than the labourer who tends them. K the whole of England 
be carefully looked over, it will be found that a very small per- 
centage of the agricultural labourers have suitable homes. At 
every turn in every village, edifices will be found that are a 
disgrace to the age, eye-sores on the fair landscape. These 
hovels not only look disgraceful, but they have in fact retarded 
the progress of civilization in the most extraordinary degree, 
they have hindered religion, they have fostered immorality, hot- 
beds of unwholesomeness of mind and body. Crabbe, that most 
careful writer, detailer of the minutest points, has written : — 

^* See ! crowded beds in those contiguous rooms, 
Beds, but ill-parted by a paltry screen 
Of paper, lath or curtain dropt between ; 
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Daughters and sons to yon compartments creep, 
And parents here beside their children sleep ; 
Ye who haye power, these thoughtless people part. 
Nor let the ear be first to taint the heart." 

They have blurred the face of nature for centuries. Thej 
have stood up from immemorial time, hideous in the ugliness of 
their evil associations, seemingly defiant of the ravages and 
wear and tear of time and weather. Designed for, and built in 
darker days yet when labourers were practically serfs and slaves 
attached to farms and buildings, very part and • parcel of the 
stock handed over by tenant to tenant, from father to son, they 
are not by any means suited to the altered and rapidly changing 
circumstances and conditions of the age. An immense • weight 
of blame must be laid upon the old Poor Law system — the old 
parochial plan, when each parish was liable alone for its own 
poor, and was responsible solely for the support of those within 
its own peculiar boundaries, in sickness, in need, and in health ; 
when in point of fact it was the interest of the parochial powers to 
have as few houses within their area of liability as possible. Those 
existing were generally left unrepaired, to rot and moulder away 
in their grim desolation. Besides it would have been dangerous 
to patch and mend. "When any tumbled down or perchance 
were burnt down, it was rather a matter of rejoicing than of 
lamentation, since each habitation represented so many possible 
paupers. 

If a person built cottages he was looked upon as a parochial 
foe, a traitor in the camp. The land-owners did not build them, 
fearful of depreciation in their rental. Tenants did not even 
dream of asking for cottages, fearful of heavier poor rates. Now 
and then outsiders, small tradesmen especially, careless' of 
parochial opinion, heedless of increased poor rates, where their 
own assessment was perhaps infinitesimal, built rows of cheap 
ft^uctures devoid of proper sanitary conveniences, for which 
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tbey charged the poor labourers extravagant rents. Numbers of 
tbe labourers had to walk miles to and from their work, to the 
great detriment of their constitution, to the great loss of their 
employers, as their ability to do a good day's work was seriously 
affected. It must be said, however, that the change to union 
chargeability has not very materially stimulated cottage building, 
at least not nearly to the extent that was expected. The area of 
chargeability is certainly not large enough even now. The 
interests are still too petty, too direct, too local, and it would be 
intelligible that cottage buildings in anything like a wholesale 
way, might be still checked by this cause. There is no doubt 
that the impecuniosity of the generality of land-holders, especially 
those of entailed estates, has prevented, does now prevent, and 
will for ever prevent, the erection of cottages, their improvement, 
and other similar additions to property. Most of these are en- 
cumbered by the extravagance of generations of progenitors ; and 
the luxurious, "fast," gambling spirit of the day hardly gives hopes 
that their burdens will be diminished in the next few generations 
to come. The Enclosure Commissioners, and two companies,* at 
least, offer money for building cottages, (among other improve- 



* The G-eneral Land Drainage and Improvement Company, 22,, Whitehall 
Place, of which Mr. Bailey Denton is the principal engineer, advances money for 
all essential improYemeiy», at a charge of about six per cent., spread over a 
term of thirty-one years, or less, at the option of the owner. The works are 
executed by the Company, or not, as the owner prefers. 

The Land, Loan, and Enfranchisement Company, 22, Great George Street, 
Westminster, also advances money for general estate improvement, and 
executes the same or not, as may be desired. This Company limits the term 
to twenty-five years, absolutely, so that their annual charge is of course 
higher. Neither of these companies require to investigate the title, but are 
satisfied with an assurance that the person applying for the loan, is the 
owner, within the meaning of the Special Acts of Parliament. 

This is obviously a great advantage to that immense majority of large 
landowners, whose title deeds are, and have been for years, ** out on a visit.'* 
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ments,) to such owners in the way of rent charges upon the 
particular property, the principal and interest of which is to be 
paid off in a period of twenty-five years. The amount of this 
yearly payment of sinking fund and interest, ranges from a little 
over £7 per cent., to about £6 10s. per cent., which is too large 
a deduction from the returns of real property, already bur- 
dened directly and indirectly to so great and unjust an extent. 
There is also a disinclination to borrow money in this way. The 
publicity is not liked by some ; and life-holders often do not care to 
lessen their income for the benefit of others. 

It has been mooted whether it would not be advisable to 
establish a state loan for the purpose of advancing money to owners 
of entailed estates, at a much lower rate of interest than that 
charged by the existing companies. Also, that the time of re- 
payment should be forty years instead of twenty-five years, as 
now holding. These questions, and the much larger question of 
an alteration in the existing laws with regard to entailed estates, 
have been most fully commented on in the report of Mr. Tremen- 
heere, one of the commissioners on the employment of women and 
children in agriculture, who says, ^* Our Assistant Commissioners 
distinguished the following classes of estates on which bad cot- 
tages are to be found. 

'* I. The most favourable class of estates is the one free from 
encumbrances and unentailed, but still not. yielding an income 
sufficiently large to enable the possessors to spend more than a 
small sum annually in improvement. 

" n. The large and scattered estates that have been entailed 
for generations, and considerably encumbered* &c., &c." 

Mr. Tremenheere, after lucidly setting forth the " whole course 
of legislation in regard to entailed and encumbered estates, " con- 



* Mr. Tremenheere'a Beport on the Employment of Women and Children 
in Agriculture, page xxxyii. 
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eludes with this strong opinion, that "An absolute power given 
to every one who succeeds to an encumbered estate to sell as 
much of it as is required to paj off the encumbrance, would have 
a strong tendency to keep settlements within those bounds, and 
would prevent their being exceeded for any length of time to the 
injury of the public." The evidence obtained and collated by 
the Assistant Commissioners of this Commission is most exhaus- 
tive upon all matters connected with agricultural labourers. 
Such a graphic description, such a perfect exposition of their 
condition, has never been given to the public before. It does 
infinite credit to the energy and ability of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, and will be the cause of much needed improvement and 
of many reforms. There is no part of this evidence which is so 
striking or so suggestive as that which relates to cottages. From 
nearly all localities the story of the labourers' homes, as told by 
the several Assistant Commissioners, is most deplorable. They 
are generally insufficient in number, and generally deficient in 
proper accommodation and in decent arrangement. Afber a 
perusal of these various statements upon this point, it is not 
astounding that men prefer public-houses, that education is 
neglected and despised, that immorality is rampant. 

Mr. Tremenheere, in summarizing and commenting upon the 
various reports of the Assistant Commissioners, makes the follow- 
ing remarks : — " But greatly as any legitimate increase of the 
pecuniary resources of that large proportion of the labourers in 
agriculture throughout the country which is in the receipt of the 
lower rate of wages might be expected to further the progress of 
effectual education among their children, the good result of such 
education must be liable to be counteracted in all the, unhappily, 
very numerous cases in which the labourer's dwelling is of such a 
kind as to cause great and serious discomfort, and to make the 
decencies of life all but impossible." Mr. Tremenheere also 
states : — " The picture, indeed, of the want of the country in this 
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respect presented hj the whole of the report of the Assistant 
Commissioners for both years is, notwithstanding all that has 
been done, of a very serions nature." Mr. Tafnell, the other 
Commissioner^ sajs : — ''The disgraceful state of the cottages is 
the theme of almost uniyersal complaint." Most men shy at 
Blue Books ; they are only read by a few, therefore it is deemed 
right to give extracts from this most valuable series of reports 
which are seen to be so true by those who know the state of 
the agricultural labourer. 

The voice of public opinion, and the universal outcry which 
arose some two or three years since at the shameful and disgust- 
ing state of the habitations of labourers in London and other 
large towns, and the consequent hindrance to the health and 
morality of the inhabitants, led to the passing of the Act (31 and 
32 Vict.) in 1868. This Act is styled « The Artizans' and La- 
bourers' Dwelliugs " Act. This Act gives large powers. By its 
clauses, houses which are shown to be unfit for human habitation 
may be actually razed to the ground, or improved, and the cost 
of such improvement charged upon the estate. If the local 
authority — the " Local Board of Health," or by whatever deno- 
mination they are styled — do not carry out the provisions of this 
capital Act, the Secretary of State may take summary measiires 
to remove or improve houses, or rather to make the local autho- 
rities do so. This Act is not enforced with proper vigour. The 
officers appointed specially to hunt out the dens of darkness in 
towns are, like the officers who are supposed to enforce the 
"Nuisance Eemoval" Act, either too much occupied with their 
other multifarious duties, or not in a high enough or independent 
position to thoroughly carry out the wise, excellent, and health- 
ful provisions which the law has made. The Act should be exten-- 
ded to all towns and to all parishes of the kingdom, and the 
officers entrusted with the onerous, disagreeable, invidious task of 
carrying it out, should be active, intelligent, independent, well- 
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paid men. They miglit take large districts, counties, even wider 
areas, so that the cost might not press heavily upon land already 
groaning with its excessive burdens. Or the officers might be 
solely State servants, responsible alone to the Secretary of State. 
The operation of the Act now is more or less farcical, as is that 
of the ** Nuisance Eemoval " Act. "When two such questions of 
mighty importance are concerned, as the health and the morality 
of the people, legislation must be invoked, yet at the same time it 
is ridiculous to make laws unless they are rigidly and strictly 
enforced. 
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CHAPTEE X 

" Such ia that room; which one rude beam diyides, 
And naked rafters from tke sloping sides, 
Where the Tile bands that bind the thatch are seen, 
And lath and mud are all that lie between, 
Save one dull pane, that coarsely patched, gives way 
To the rude tempest, yet excludes the day." 

CsABBE, The Village. 

WIHEEE is no diflBiculty in obtaining good plans of cottages. 
* Every architect has his own peculiar plan by which he has 
hoped to achieve reputation. Several societies have been formed 
for the purpose of improving labourers' dwellings, which have 
periodically published plans of cottages. The Society for improv- 
ing the condition of the Labouring Classes is prominent among 
these. The Central Cottages' Improvement Society * has pub- 
lished several very good plans of inexpensive cottages, and has a 
large collection of plans and drawings, with specifications and all 
particulars, which may be seen at all times upon application to 
the Secretary. The ** No. 2 " plan of this society is a very cheap, 
well arranged plan of picturesque buildings, and is especially re- 
commended. The estimated cost of a pair of these cottages is 
£168 per pair, and it is believed that they have been built for 
that sum. The Eoyal Agricultural Society have from time to 
time given drawings and particulars of cottages specially adapted 
to certain districts, in their half-yearly Journals. The Bath and 

* 37 Arundel Street, Strand. 
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West of England, and the Highland Agricultural Association 
have also frequently done the same.* 

The following simple conditions should be obseryed in erecting 
cottages : — 

1. There should not be more than two together. 

2. The doors, front and back, should not be close together, 
but at the end of each house. 

3. There should be at least three bedrooms, and this is the 
most important matter to be observed. 

4. The approaches to the bedrooms should be distinct. 

5. All windows should be made to open, and ventilation 
should be carefully provided for in the bedrooms. 

6. A small range, with oven and boiler, etc., should be fixed 
in each house as far more convenient, clean, and econo- 
mical in every way, than the open, wide stove or dogs 
upon the hearth. These are very cheap, from £1 10s. to 
£2 each. 

7. Conveniences (unless earth- closets are adopted), pig- 
sties, cesspools, etc., should be as far away as possible 
from the houses. 

8. Each house should have a garden of at least an eighth 
part of an acre. 

Any substantial builder can erect cottages, if these conditions 
are specified to him, without any elaborate plan. 

In some places cottages are being built of concrete, that is, 
of ballast, gravel, rubble, etc., and cement put while soft into 
moulds or shapes, and thus worked into the growing fabric. The 
same sort of composition was used for the pier at Dover and 
other similar works. 

* The prize cottages of the Society of Arta, designed by Mr. Birch, 16, 
Beaufort Buildings, Strand, are not only ornamental, but extremely well 
arranged. They can be built at costs varying from £226 to £300 per pair, 
and are well worthy of the consideration of intending builders. 
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A gentleman in Kent who has put-up several of these cot- 
tages, has kindly communicated some facts respecting the use 
of this cement. " They have very good-sized rooms, three on 
each floor, and cost me £108 each. Taking the material at three 
shillings and threepence per yard, and cement at one shilling and 
eightpence per bushel, I can build them for sixpence per cube 
foot." 

Another large landowner has put some up of the same kind, 
with kitchens, washhouses, and three bedrooms, which have cost 
£163 each, and costing, as the builder computed, £30 less than a 
like cottage built of brick. 

The great objection to this composition as a building material 
is, that unless the builders are very careful in getting a good 
sound foundation, settlements in various places are certain to 
appear ; and it besides remains to be proved how it bears the 
continuous action of alternating frost, wet and heat. Under some 
circumstances it may be much more easily obtained than brick, 
and may be for various reasons cheaper in the first place, and it 
has an advantage over brickwork in that it does not retain and 
give off moisture nor allow wet to penetrate, driven by furious 
gales. There can be no doubt that a pair of neat cottages, with a 
kitchen, washhouse, and three bedrooms, with all proper conve- 
niences, can be built for from £240 to £270 the pair. Of course, 
if the landlord wish for fanciful ornamentation he must pay pro- 
portionately for it ; but even at the above-mentioned lowest esti- 
mate, no rent that a common agricultural labourer could afford 
to pay vnll give anything like a good return for money invested. 
Cottages are considered and must obviously be considered as re- 
quisite adjuncts to estates — as ordinary farm buildings are — from 
which no direct separate return of profit is expected, but which 
usually increase the aggregate rent paid by the occupier. For 
example, a farm with good granaries, lodges, stables, etc., com- 
mands a higher rent, c€eteris paribus, than a farm without such 
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good accommodation. The same holds wkh reference to cottages. 
The fact that these are rent-producing does not affect the argu- 
ment in any perceptible degree, as the occupier is willing generally 
to pay the landlord five per cent, upon the outlay for accommo- 
dation equally in the case of farm buildings and farm cottages, 
when he thinks they are required. This is one of many reasons 
why cottages have been let usually en masse with farms, and 
wholly identified with them, and their erection solely caused at the 
instigation of the tenant of such farms. It is comparatively rare 
to find a landlord, propria motu, putting up cottages or retaining 
them in his own hands and under his own supervision. 

It would have been well for the labouring classes if the system 
of thus letting so many cottages with each farm had not prevailed 
so universally ; the condition of cottages would have been much 
better, and the labourer would have been in a far more inde- 
pendent and proper position with regard to labour employers. 
The custom of living under their master, being practically liable 
to be turned out of house and home at a few days' notice, is 
wrong and unsound. A few years since agricultural labourers 
were almost slaves, their position was not much more free than 
that of negroes in the cotton fields of the Southern States of 
America. Their " masters" could coerce them by threatening to 
turn them out of their houses or to raise their rent, and in the 
event of utter disobedience they could starve them into sub- 
jection by cutting off work, and influence the parochial synod 
to refuse poor relief, or to reduce it to the most miserable 
minimum. 

It is not to be wondered at that agricultural labourers are be- 
hind the rest of the population in intelligence, or worse off than 
any other class of workers. They have been systematically kept 
down by mis-legislation. Knowledge has only just dawned upon 
them, and when its full daylight breaks upon their mind, they 
will have nothing but perfect freedom. They will, as they do 

5 
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already in many places, object to '^ live under masters,*' and de- 
cline to herd in pigstyes as heretofore they had done. Employers 
of agricultural labour see that it is ostensibly to their own in- 
terest to keep the labourers under them in their own house, and 
most of them would probably object to discontinue the system. 
Many arguments would be adduced in favour of the system. 
Instances innumerable could be cited of families haying lived in 
the same house, in the same farm, under the same families of far- 
mers for an almost incredible number of generations. These 
have been faithful, good, honest servants, not wishing for any- 
thing better because they knew of nothing better, but such a 
state is not altogether the highest or most desirable for Ood'a 
noblest creatures, gifted with intellect and reason. There have 
been generations of mere machines, having mechanically gone 
through the dreary round of toil, without one glimmer of a thought 
of anything more desirable than eating and drinking and sleeping, 
in this life, and in many cases without any light of faith to illumine 
the borders of the life hereafter. Some employers, though their 
number is narrowing each day, discountenance education altoge- 
ther ; others say, '• reading, writing, and arithmetic are enough." 
The general fear among farmers is that the labourers, if they 
get too much knowledge, will despise agricultural pursuits and 
start for London and seek for employment of a less arduous kind. 
But this would soon right itself. The market for clerkships, places 
on railways and other desirable occupations would soon become 
overstocked, so that they must fall back upon agriculture at last, 
or seek situations in foreign countries. But although agriculture 
should suffer, and employers should be injured, the agricultural 
labourer must look after his own peculiar interest and advance-* 
ment. Buat calum, yet he must do all he can to push himself 
and his family. Machinery, now being largely used in many 
parts of England, will supplement manual labour, and where 
hands axe scarce will introduce an economical substitute. It is 
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true that rents are being raised everywhere on account of the 
abnormal and fancy value of land, and local taxation is increasing 
yearly, so that farmers say in despair that it will be impossible 
to concede increased wages to their workmen ; still it is believed 
that improved modes of farming and the adoption of machinery 
will enable them to meet those demands for better pay which 
must inevitably come. The educated labourer will not live in the 
houses which now disgrace the various villages of England. If 
he consent, there is no hesitation in saying that his education 
has been simply thrown away. He will no more live as his fore- 
fathers have done than he will work for the same wages as they 
did. And so far from this action having the effect of impoverish- 
ing farmers, or in any way reducing the profits of any class of 
society, it will tend to finally benefit agriculturists as a body, as 
well as the whole community. There will be individual suffer- 
ings and inconveniences, as there are inevitably in all transition 
times and during the throes of all social revolutions, but the 
grand general effect will emphatically be most beneficial. 

To go back again to the practical^improvement of cottages : be- 
sides the endeavours of many wealthy landowners to improve their 
cottages by building them on proper principles, and by altering 
and remodelling those already existing on their estates — ^and 
it must in justice be said that there are proprietors who are 
now recognizing the vast importance of such work, and how it 
tends to raise the peasants in every way — there are several 
societies which are doing much good in this direction. These are 
as yet principally confined to the towns. There are several in 
London which have done a great deal to improve the dwellings of 
artisans and mechanics. There is one at Hastings and at Hert- 
ford, both of which have quietly effected a great alteration in 
their respective localities. The Cottage Improvement Company 
(Limited), of Maidstone, not only operates in the town, but has 
recently gone several miles into the country. The directors had 

5—2 
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long wished to get some agricultural habitations to improve, and 
this year thej Have purchased sixteen in a sad state of dilapida- 
tion, in the village of Wateringburj, about five miles from Maid- 
stone. These will be shortly set in order and let, witk fair sized 
gardens, at rents which can well be paid by agricultural labourers. 
This society has now eighty-six cottages, seventy in the town of 
Maidstone. All these are properly provided with sanitary accom- 
modation, their tenants are subject to a code of bye-laws which 
enforces decency and order, the rents are comparatively moderate, 
yet the society has regularly paid a dividend of five per cent., 
and has a reserve fund of £303 138. Id. It is to be hoped that now 
this society has fairly launched itself in a country district that it 
will be the nucleus of large operations so much needed to make 
the homes of our peasants more in harmony with the civilization 
and refinement of England, and that similar associations will be 
formed in many localities, to carry out the work of improvement 
in those numerous cases where the cottages are neglected and 
their tenants uncared for. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

TtT has been the leading feature in all Poor Law legislation 
^ firom the barbarous statutes of Edward m. and Bichard II. 
down to the present date, to keep the poor tied down as much as 
possible to one locality ; to fetter their bodies and consequently 
their minds by making migration and removal as difficult as pos- 
sible. "Where men were born, where fate fixed them in the first 
instance, there they were bound to remain ; though work failed, 
though they were reduced to live entirely upon the poor-rate 
as able-bodied paupers, or upon the miserable wages given by 
the jobbers of parochial work. The law practically made slaves 
of them in a country popularly supposed to be " free." The law 
tied the agricultural labourer hand and foot to one spot. The 
law established a tyranny in every parish in the country — a 
crushing, blighting despotism of Bumbles, whose ludicrous mis- 
government increased pauperism in an enormous ratio, and de- 
moralized the whole race of labourers. The efiects of that last 
reign of misrule have not yet been effaced. Though the system 
of unional chargeability was a great reform, it has not per- 
ceptibly diminished pauperism or raised the tone of the working 
classes. There is still too much of the parish parochial about the 
system. The interest of the guardians is still too direct. It will 
take a long while to efiace the lessons of the old Poor Law. Im- 
providence, carelessness, dependence, were its certain results. If 
men fell sick in those days or were out of work, parish relief was 
immediately forthcoming, given out with the greatest want of diii- 
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crimination, either with ridiculous niggardliness or with extrava- 
gant lavishness. But few men thought of making provision for 
themselves ; and though there were clubs and so called " benefit" 
societies even in the worst days of the old poor law, these were 
for the most part rather calculated to afford some days of festi- 
vity and occasions for pleasant meetings, than to give substantial 
help in sickness and old age. Yet there were men to be found, 
in spite of all these surroundings, who sighed for independence, 
who would endeavour to form a fund for days of weakness, and a 
store for a time when their wearied limbs refused to work. It must 
be conceded that they were self-reliant spirits — ^men in advance of 
their age — who first instituted clubs under such difficulties, under 
the noxious shade of that deadly upas-tree the Old Poor Law. 
These clubs were rotten, imperfect, based upon unsound principles 
altogether. They were also purely parochial associations. The 
parish was supposed to be a charmed boundary beyond which it 
was fatal to step. This had always been instilled into their minds 
and dinned into their ears. The parish was their world, its cyno- 
sure the public house. The guardians and overseers were its 
petty kings, despots whose word was law, whose law was mostly 
home-made in the vestry or the bar-parlour of the " Blue Lion" 
or the " Eed Dragon." It is not astonishing, therefore, that the 
club was parochial, nor that, being so, and having been reared 
and carried on in an atmosphere of beer and tobacco, in course of 
time it duly came to utter grief. Had the club, however, been 
founded upon correct bases and rules acknowledged by insurance 
companies and recognized by ascertained laws, it could not have 
survived, its area was not extensive enough. Its members were 
far too limited in number. The annual dinner was paid for out 
of its resources. An epidemic occasioned by local circumstances 
might, if these other causes haply failed to wind it up, bring so 
many members upon its sickness fund as to drain its resources. 
A blight or local failure of crops or the bankruptcy of an em- 
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ployer might affect the subscription of so large a number of mem- 
bers as to make the affair bankrupt. Some such catastrophe hap- 
pened accordingly to nearly all those which might be termed the 
better class clubs, at somedstage or other of their existence. The 
hundreds of thousands of pounds which have been wasted for 
generations by agricultural labourers to no great purpose in this 
manner, would, if properly invested, have gone a long way to- 
wards making their great grandchildren independent. They had 
far better have hoarded up their savings in old stockings, utterly 
regardless of interest simple and compound. But they knew no 
better, they did according to their light ; it is only wonderful 
they did so much, for they had been uniformly crushed ; education 
was not ; the magnates of the parish, the squire, the parson, and 
the Bumbles encouraged the club, patronised it, subscribed to it, 
went to church with it on "Whit Monday, dined with it after- 
wards. The parson discoursed eloquently in his club sermon 
upon the virtue of doing good to one's neighbours and to one's self, 
and the village magnates with exuberance of PecksniflS.an charity, 
or in the fulness of heart caused by much dinner, earnestly exhorted 
all men to belong to such capital institutions. It has been mali- 
ciously suggested that the patrons were not always quite disin- 
terested, that they foresaw a possible diminution of poor-rates, 
and this, it must be remembered, was a much stronger incentive 
in days when the " common fund" was unknown, when each 
parish was liable for the maintenance of its own peculiar 
paupers. 

At all events whatever the motive they patronised the club, 
thereby setting an imprimatur upon it, inspiring the labourers 
with confidence in its merits and soundness. The other form of 
village club, known as the "Sharing-out Club," is infinitely 
worse in principle and in practice than the ordinary club just 
alluded to, with a balance supposed to be sufficient for possible 
contingencies. At the end of each club year, at the festive 
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Whitsun period, in the " Sharing-out Club," the surplus, after 
the year's expenses have been paid, is shared out equally to the 
members and the club is virtually dissolved. This share is 
usually spent during the '' club day *' in eating and drinking 
and treating, to the great gain of the landlord of the favoured 
public-house, to the pecuniary, moral and physical detriment of 
the clubites. A man may have belonged to this species of club 
from his youths getting nothing from it but occasional help in 
sickness. When old age comes upon him and he gets in need of 
permanent provision, he will be told at one of the annual re- 
organisations, that he is now too old, that he is disqualified for 
re-election. He then finds out that, so far as the larger end and 
object of saving money are concerned, — namely a pension for old 
age, — he has made a huge mistake, that he might as well have 
thrown his money into the fire. 

But no one gave him timely warning. Master, and squire, 
and the parson seemed to say it was all right. Club day was 
pleasant — ^the one-lgoked-for day in the whole year. The music 
of the celebrated local brass band and the capital dinner under 
the chesnut trees overshading the Bull or the George, fairly 
dethroned reason and forbade stem calculation. The year went 
on and the festival came round until the club collapsed or the 
old man was disqualified by reason of his age, and found to his 
bitter cost that he could not eat his cake and have it too. 

One of two things inevitably happens in these clubs, either 
the young members if they are strong enough, exclude the old 
men just as they are beginning to require assistance, or they 
forsake the club themselves. For example in a certain village, 
there is a club which at the present time consists of only twelve 
members, one of whom, a man of seventy-two years of age, con- 
sulted the writer as to the wisdom of his remaining in the club 
any longer. He had been in the club forty years, and had 
regularly contributed to its funds. <* There ain't no good in my 
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to the same danger. The sufferers in these past instances 
amounted to hundreds, the predestined sufferers in these Juture 
instances may amount already to myriads."* 

And again, with reference to this subject, Bentham says, in 
laying down his notion of a properly conducted " Frugality Bank," 
that " the place of transacting business should be suitable in other 
points as well as that of vicinity. Among the Friendly Societies, 
with few, or perhaps no exceptions, the office of this sort of the 
Frugality Bank is at a public-house. The obligation commonly 
annexed of spending at this office not less than a certain quantity 
of money — ^perhaps three- pence for every shilling saved — is a 
very heavy tax on the contributor to frugality ; whatever may be 
the benefit, no man is admitted to the purchase of it who will 
not frequent an ale-house." The public- house is the great centre 
of rustic life. It is really the only place in most villages where 
working men can meet. It is to them the same as the club- 
house for gentlemen — ^the only place where they can get refresh- 
ment — the only place where they may exchange ideas. Village 
institutions and rooms for working men fail at present to attract 
them, because they are not educated enough to appreciate their 
attractions ; as well as that the promoters of these institutions 
make them too dull and tiresome, are afraid to introduce refresh- 
ments, and generally misapprehend the nature and requirements of 
this class. A public-hoase is not necessarily a worse place than a 
dub-house. Society makes a great fuss about public-houses, about 
the crime that is engendered there, the vices that are fostered there, 
the awful wickedness which pervades their whole atmosphere. 
They must necessarily be associated in some ways with much of the 
crime of the country, not that they directly promote or cause a 
tithe part of it, but that t)iey are the foci, the common meeting 
places, not only of the whole labouring classes as also of the whole 

• Jeremy Bentham's Works, vol. viii. Pauper Management, 
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criminal classes. It must be said that tbej are not the most fit 
places, obviously enough, for Friendly Societies to meet at, as 
Eriendly Societies are at present constituted. 

When the public-house is the prime mover of the Society, 
when it is bought and sold as part of the good-wiU of the house, 
it is too clear that the chief end of the Club is increased beer 
consumption to the good of that particular public-house. The 
true ends of saving are utterly unrecognised here, and such a 
Club can bring no real or lasting good whatever to its members. 
Other Clubs, such as the Foresters and Odd Fellows, meet at 
public-houses ; but their rules and regulations are so framed, 
that as regards their deposits in these Societies, their meetings 
might as well be held in the school-room, or as Bentham suggests, 
in the vestry of the parish church. 

Clearly it would be more desirable if each Club had its own 
peculiar and private room in every village, away from the temp- 
tation and inducement to spend money. This has been, and is 
still in most cases, practically impossible. Even among the upper 
classes, balls and meetings of every sort are held in inns, as 
are grave clerical gatherings. Magistrates used to, and do now 
occasionally, hold their petty sessions in the inn parlours, and 
though his worship, Squire Dunderhead, chanced to reel as he 
left this strange temple of justice, the quality of his decisions 
was not considered to have been in any way affected by the 
" surroundings " of the place. 

The Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows and the Foresters 
are both excellent Clubs. They have branches in many villages, 
and are vastly superior in principle to the old style of village 
clubs. They adhere to the practice of having a day of festivity, 
but the funds come mainly from separate and special subscrip- 
tions of the members, assisted by those of honorary members, 
and from a fund called " incidental," or " reserve," which fund 
arises from fees and fines, imposed upon members for disobe- 
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dience to the rules. There can be no ^question that it would 
be vastly better if these clubs could be dissociated entirely 
from public-houses, and if the members would give up the an- 
nual festival altogether, or at least keep such days of rejoicing 
quite separate and apart from the stem business of life saving. 
There are some Societies, such as the Kent Friendly Society and 
the Wilts Benefit Society, the Hampshire Society, the Essex Pro- 
vident Society, which, as a rule, have no gala days, music, nor 
feasting.* These Societies, — and there are other similar ones in 
other counties, — are old established^ safe, , properly conducted, 
institutions, in which a man may invest his savings with the 
utmost confidence. 

But these societies, however well they may fulfil the object of 
providing temporary support in time of sickness and a certain 
sum for purposes of burial, entirely ignore the great end of pro- 
viding a pension or an annuity for old age. The necessity for a 
provision of this kind has not been recognized by the working- 
classes hitherto. They have always looked to the .'poor rates to 
support them when they are past work. And it must be remem- 
bered that there never has been any sound scheme offered to 
them for providing for old age. It has been their misfortune 
rather than their fault that the Tillage Glubs^ and in some few 
cases the better Friendly Societies, have been the only available 
media for investments of any kind. 

There were savings banks in a few large towns, but these were 
only suited to those living near such towns, and were simply 
receptacles for savings with the advantage of a small interest. 

^ Occasionally in the case of the Wilts Society, the honorary members get 
up a subscription to proride a dinner for the members of their districts, 
which is held in a large bam, or room,'if such is obtainable. After dinner, 
games and rustic sports, dancing and other amusements are held in a meadow. 
The Kent Friendly Society has had tea meetings and similar izmooent enter- 
tainments at various times and in rarious places. 
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These savings might of course have been withdrawn at any time bj 
the depositors. The Post Office now offers vast opportunities for 
saving money to all classes, besides granting life insurances and 
annuities which are within the reach of the better paid labouring 
classes, but they are unfortunately beyond the saving powers of 
agricultural labourers. It would be a great boon to these classes 
if sickness pay and old age pay could be combined in one monthly 
payment to suit their pockets and meet their requirements. This 
could be done well very cheaply and at one uniform rate for the 
whole of England by a central power like the Post Office, which 
would constitute a huge Friendly Society for the country, whose 
rates would be based upon the average rate of mortality, the cir- 
cumstances and condition of the whole body of agricultural la- 
bourers, and other essential data .* 

Mr. Bailey Denton says : — " The Hitchin Eriendly Institution, 
established in 1828, is perhaps based on as good a foundation as 
any in the country, as every member who insures against sickness 
is also compelled to insure for a pension in old age, an object de- 
clared by Mr. Hawkins its founder and great supporter, to be of 
vital importance if the wage-paid classes are to be taught the ad- 
vantages of respectability in providing for themselves when past 
work, without application to Jhe parish." 

Mr. Hawkins has been good enough to send detailed particulars 
of this Friendly Institution at Hitchin, which well deserves the 
encomium of Mr. Bailey Denton. This institution combines the 
advantages of sickness pay, old age pension and a sum on death, 
in one assurance. The premium for this assurance may be paid 
down in one sum, or by monthly instalments as is usually con- 
venient to the working classes. For example, the payment of 
£5 16s. 6d. in one sum. or of 6j^d monthly, beginning at the age 
of 20 years, will insure 2s. a week in sickness imtil the age of 65, 



* See Appendix B. 
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Is. a week as a pension after 65, and £2 on death. Again, a 
lump sum of £34 19s., or tHe monthly payment of 3s. l|d. at 
the age of 20 will ensure 12s, a week in sickness until 65 years of 
age, 6s. a week as a pension after 65lyears of age, and £12 on death. 
In this case members do not pay any contribution after they are 
65 years of age. Members may insure for 14f8., 16s., 18s. and 
20s. a week upon the same rates as those giren abore. Members 
can also effect these combined assurances up to the age of 70 years 
according to other tables, as, for instance, by paying a lump sum 
of £4 18s. 8d., or, by a monthly payment of 5^d., a man at the age 
of 20 may assure for 2s. a week in sickness till 70, Is. a week 
after 70, £2 on death ; or for 128. a week in sickness until 70, 
6s. a week after 70, and £12 on death, by paying down (at the 
age of 20) £24i 13s. 4d., or 2s. 2id. monthly. 

14s., 16s., 18s. and 20s. a week may be assured upon the pay- 
ment of proportionate rates of premium. Thus, by payment of 
a Cruction over 6^d. a week^ a young man who joins this society at 
20 may insure first-class sickness pay until he is 70 years old, 
and substantial support in his old age. 

Beside these combined assurances there are classes for assu- 
rances for old age alone. Thus, at 20 years of age a man may 
assure for 2s. a week, payable at the age of 60, by paying 
£8 16s. lOd. down at once, or 9|^d. per month ; and so on. 

This admirable institution seems to be the very model of what 
friendly societies should be. It spends no money upon feasting and 
revelling, and has lately been able, through the recommendation 
of the late Mr. Tidd Pratt, to increase all the sickness allowances 
of its members by one sixth, *^ So that those who insured for 8s. 
a week now receive 9s. 4d., and those who insured for 12s. receive 
now 14s. The number of the members of this institution is 290, 
and the capital is £18,745, or somewhere about £47 per member! 
This is indeed a useful society ; it is to be wished that there were 
societies like it in every county, for it is fully believed that if 
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some such sclieme of insurance in time of sickness, and of pay 
for old age were now offered to the agricultural labourers 
generally, they would gladly accept it. They are finding out 
upon what rotten reeds they ha^e been so long leaning. They 
are learning the principles of common prudence, and as educa- 
tion proceeds they will look back with dismay at the fearful 
squandering of capital of themselves and their fathers before 
them, and wonder how they could have been so unwise in their 
generation. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

CO-OPBEATIOK. 

lyTE. MILL says in his Political Economy that " the relation 
•**• of master and workpeople will be gradually superseded by 
partnership in one of two forms : temporarily and in some cases 
association of the labourers with the capitalist ; in other cases, and 
finally in all, association of labourers among themselves." In other 
words Mr. Mill predicts that the principles of co-operation will 
finally prevail. There will be at no very distant date, no longer 
men working for masters but for themselves, and on their own 
account entirely. This principle of co-operation is by no means a 
new one. The guilds of workmen in foreign countries in the 
middle ages, presented some of its leading features and character- 
istics, mingled curiously with some of the worst points of trades 
unionism. The elements of the latter finally predominated, and the 
guilds were dissolved, trade was annihilated, and the workmen 
had to seek work and a living in other countries. Many came 
to England, spreading themselves broadcast over the land, bringing 
their handicrafts with them, and in many cases establishing their 
trades to the great advantage and profit of their adopted country. 
Yery many flourishing families of England both noble and gentle 
may be traced back to the weavers and goldsmiths who sought 
protection as refugees and outcasts.* At the time of the French 
Bevolutionin 1848, amid the communistic, socialisticand numerous 
other theories of the discontented ouvriers, the notion of co-ope- 

* Smiles, Huguenots. 
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ration was eagerly seized upon and adopted. The Provisional 
G^oyemment not only sanctioned the fonnation of co-operative as- 
sociations of workmen in different trades, but also supplied capital 
to them to commence their business with. For many, and per- 
haps obvious reasons, the greater part of these associations failed. In 
many cases the association was ruined by the rascality and roguery 
of a few unscrupulous associds. And at that time trade was in a 
most unsettled state, and the ouvriers had not education, nor 
experience, nor steadiness enough to carry on business by them- 
selves successfully. Mr. Villiaumdhas statedinapolitico>conomi- 
cal treatise, that in 1851 there were one hundred and fifty co- 
operative societies in Paris, which were reduced to twenty-three 
in the year 1857 ; and not all of these were in a solvent or 
flourishing state. He has cited, however, two instances of the most 
successful : the , associations of cabinet makers and of masons.* 
The former began their operation with nme members who 
possessed about £5 10s. in money and the tools of their trade to 
about the value of £13. After a while by their steady per- 
severance, their "good taste, devotion," and the excellence of 
their fumifcure, they increased the number of their associ^s to 
a hundred and eight, and received a loan from the state of £1000, 
repayable by annuity in twelve years. Each workman furnished 
ten hours of labour every day. Fines for breaking rules, etc. were 
instituted at flrst, but after two years they were abolished on 
account of the general good behaviour of the associds. At the 
end of 1857 the society possessed over £30,000. He other 
society was of masons ; it began its operations in just as humble 
a way as that of the cabinet makers, and in 1857 many of the 
mason associds had two hundred pounds of their own ind^pend- 

* " Leurbon goAt, leur loyaut^, et ^exactitude de leurs fournitureB augmen- 
tent leur debouches, les associ^ farent bient6t au naml^re de cent huit." 
Nouveau TraitS d*Economie Politique, (par M. Villiaum^.) 

6 
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entlj of their share in the stock in trade and capital, besides 
being greatly improved in character.* 

Mr. MiU quotes instances of successful enterprises of this kind 
in his great work on Political Economy, and says that those which 
were assisted by the Provisional Government, by no means suc- 
ceeded the best, but that on the other hand several were 
eminently successful whose aesoci^s began like the cabinet makers, 
at first with a few francs, and pinched and starved themselves to 
obtain a little capital and establish their concern. 

Co-operation has not yet made such progress in England as in 
Prance, at least not that which may be termed the highest sort of 
co-operation — the simple combination of workmen to carry on by 
themselves a trade or business. There are very many co-operative 
stores, flour mills, and associations to provide the necessaries of 
life at cheap rates, but there would seem to be no signal or 
special instances in this country like those of the associated 
cabinet makers and masons in Paris as above mentioned. The 
various building and land societies of the labouring classes, their 
friendly and benefit societies, and trades' unions, practically do 
exhibit one phase of co-operation, but not the highest phase, 
not that phase which is so warmly advocated by Mr. Mill, Mr. 
Eawcett, Mr. T. Hughes, Mr. Walter Morrison, who believe that 
it is to be the ultimate cause of the regeneration of the working 
community. This phase has not at present taken any permanent 
hold here, owing to the want of education, steadiness, and in- 
telligence of the working classes, their fears and jealousies, the 
action to a certain extent of trades' unions, the opposition of capi- 
talists, and the difficulty of getting capital to make a beginning* 



* " Et chez les ourriers associ^s les funestes habitudes d'intemp^nce die- 
paraiflBent pcu ^ pen, arec la grossierete et la rudesse qui sent la consequence 
de la trop incomplete Education de leur classe." Nouveau Traits d'Ecanomie 
Politique. 
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Co-operation has not generally made much progress owing to these 
and a variety of other caases. It is in fact only in its infancy 
here and has hitherto done but little to ameliorate the condition 
of the mass of the people. 

Many persons regard it as a fancy experiment, as a sentimental 
remedy of crochetty politicians for all kinds of social grieyances ; 
they look upon it as a radical, dangerous device of the enemy, 
as a twin- brother of trade unionism, both fraught with the ruin of 
the country, the downfall of the upper and middle classes, and 
the confiscation of all land and funded property. They condemn 
both these unheard ; they will not trouble themselves to become 
acquainted with their principles as bearing upon poverty and pau- 
perism. With regard to co-operation, it must be said, that if it were 
properly developed and fiurly tried, it would lift honest labourers 
from a chronic state next door to destitution, to comparative 
comfort, and go far to remove the incubus of pauperism, which 
bears so heavily upon the resources of ratepayers, and lowers 
the tone of the great mass of the working population. It is 
the one and only perceptible remedy for the evils which are 
daily cropping up, arising from the action of trades' unions 
on the one hand, and the defensive position of capitalists on 
the other, for by its operation in one direction the interests 
of the employers would be made those of the workmen, and for 
once in the history of labour and capital there would be unity of 
action and unity of sentiment between those mighty powers. 
By the co-operation of workmen alone to carry on trades, 
these results would be still more certain. There would be no 
strikes, no rattening, no intimidation^ none of the disgraceful 
trade outrages which have shocked society in the last few years. 
There would be no combination of capitalists, no arbitrary or 
uncalled for lowering of wages, no lock-outs. Capital would not 
be withdrawn by timid men, fearful of strikes and their ruinous 
results, who would rather invest their money in the peaceful 

6—2 
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three per cents, or lend it out to greedy foreign goyemments to 
increase their prosperity and enrich their people. There wonld be 
none of that wholesale emigration of the life blood of the nation, 
of its skilled operatives, which has been for a long while taking 
place at London, Liverpool, and other ports of embarkation for 
America, Canada, and the Australasian countries. The lion 
would lie down with the lamb, capital would co-operate with 
labour, and both would work together to their mutual advantage, 
and to the great gain of the world. This banding together of 
masters and workmen must necessarily be the first phase of co- 
operation. The next will follow in due time : but years of trial, 
thrift, and forbearance must elapse before workmen are trans- 
formed into capitalists — before they are merged into masters. 
They will come to this gradually when they are fit for it— when a 
wider and more liberal education has made them more men of the 
world, has taught them to put away childish things, has explained 
the laws of political economy. 

This highest form of co-operation will duly follow the primary 
inception, and then the dreams of so-called Utopians, which are 
now branded and laughed at as chimerical, will be realised. 
Capital wiU be so spread broadcast as to perform its real mission 
of benefiting all classes according to their deserts, according to 
work actually performed. Pauperism will be reduced to a mini- 
mum, trades' unions will find their occupation gone, excessive 
class luxury will change into the general comfort of society, with- 
out any sudden shock or painful social disruption. All thorough 
aud lasting reforms happen quietly, without flourishes of trumpets 
or world attention, as Carlyle would say. They grow gradually 
and spread out their roots and branches like stately enduring oak 
trees, slowly but surely. Working men must not expect any 
great improvement to be brought about by any violent action. 
Enaction always sets in after hasty, impetuous, sweeping measures, 
and therefore co-operation is earnestly recommended to their 
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careful notice as certain to give them permanent benefit, if they 
only bide their time ; to save them much suffering caused by the 
clashing and warring of labour against capital, and capital aga*.nst 
labour ; to prevent England from being drained of her capital 
and the best of her artisans. Capitalists must consider that a 
small concession upon their part, by the admission of their work- 
men to a share, however infinitesimal, of their profits, would have 
the certain effect of making them more satisfied, better work- 
men, and far more anxious to promote the interest of their special 
manufacture. It is the general complaint now in all manufac- 
tures that working men have become comparatively indifferent as 
to the quality of the articles turned out from their manufactories, 
and that they take but little interest in the various concerns, 
beyond that just necessary to ensure them their places and their 
wages. A slight, direct interest in the profits of business would alter 
this apathy, and bind every workman to do all he could to increase 
the prosperity, and promote the advantage of the concern. This 
kind of co-operation, viz, that of employers of labour with their 
employes, has made already considerable progress in Prance as 
well as in England. Among many notable instances of the success 
of this combination one prominent one, quoted by Mr. Mill and 
by Mr. Thornton, may be cited. Mr. Leclaire, a house painter, 
" had begun business," he says, " with the usual mistake of pay- 
** ing the lowest possible wages, and of dismissing for the slightest 
" possible offence, but he since found that this would not do, and 
'^ that without some permanent connexion with his men, there 
" was no hope of getting on satisfactorily with them. He tried, 
'* therefore, to attach them to his service by raising their wages, 
" and he succeeded so far as to render them loth to leave so 
'^ liberal a paymaster, but not so far as to induce them to take 
" more pains with their work than they thought necessary to 
" prevent their discharge. As soon as his back was turned the 
" men slackened their pace, and at the end of the day they would 
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** be found to have done barely two-thirds of what might^fairly 
*' have been expected from them."* Mr. Leclaire then told his 
workmen that thej should have a share in the profit, after he had 
taken a good salary for himself, a manager, and a certain interest 
upon his capital employed in the business. From this time Mr. 
Leclaire*s troubles ceased, and to quote Mr. Mill — 

''Mr. Leclaire describes in strong terms the improvement 
" which was already manifest in the habits and demeanour of his 
" workmen, not merely when at work and in their relation with 
'^ their employer, but at other times and in other relations, show- 
" ing increased respect for others and for themselves, "f 

Mr. Mill also says that "We learn from M. Chevalier that 
" the increased zeal of the workpeople continued to be a full 
" compensation to Mr. Leclaire, even in a pecuniary sense, for the 
" share of profit which he renounced in their favour." J 

There are several other associations of workmen with masters in 
Prance, in which the former receive a certain proportion [of profits 
varying according to the liberality of the employer ; but wherever 
the principle has been once fairly established it has been pro- 
ductive of excellent results. And in this country, where it has 
been introduced, it has proved most satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. In most of these cases the workmen receive their 
regular wages according to the current rates in the locality, and, 
in addition to their wages, a certain per centage of the profits of 
the business, as may be determined upon by the employers. 
They then really have a species of partnership in the business. 



• Mr. Thornton on Labour. 

t MilVa Political Economy, 4th edition, toI. ii., p. 843. 

J " Je tiens de M. Leclaire que chez lui V ayantage du zhle extreme dont 
« iont anun^s les ourriers, depuia qu'il a adopts le systeme de la particlpa- 
** tion fait plus que compenser le sacrifice repr^sent^ par la somme des parts 
" qu'onleur aUoue."— £e«m surF organisation du Travail par Michel Chevalier, 
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AlthougH they may not bring any actual capital sterling into tHese 
partnerships, their knowledge of the work required to carry on 
the trade, their education, training, and perhaps apprenticeship 
for such knowledge, and, it may be said even, their merely physical 
force of muscle and sinew may be considered to represent capital, 
or to be in a degree equivalent to it. There can be no doubt that 
those capitalists who have thus taken their employts into partner- 
ship have recognised these forms of capital, and have acknowledged 
their claims. Prominent among these stand Messrs. Fox, Head, 
and Co., Eolling Stock Works, Newport, who, at the time of the 
long unprofitable strike of 1866, finding that their iron works had 
stood still by reason of strikes for one-fourth of the whole time 
since their commencement, determined to try co-operation with 
their workpeople. All the ironworkers in their employment and 
in the employment of the other ironmasters in that district were 
members of a strong trades' union, which eventually, after a long 
series of struggles, entailing much misery, distress, hatred, and 
violent animosities, gave way to a stronger union of the iron- 
masters. Trade was in a state of stagnation, the men were 
next door to paupers ; the masters' capital was dormant and pro- 
fitless. Messrs. Fox called their peculiar men together, and told 
them that they proposed to admit them into co-operative partner- 
ship with themselves, stipulating that they should receive first 
ten per cent, upon their capital engaged in the business, that 
they would pay the men wages at the rate holding in the district, 
and that the surplus over and above the ten per cent, should be 
distributed equally among masters and men. This was unani- 
mously agreed upon, and although trade has been so bad ever 
since that no surplus has been forthcoming, the men have worked 
steadily, with much better feeling for their employers ; and though 
often pressed by agents of the trades' union, they have " con- 
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'' stantly set their faces against any reviyal of the old antago- 
" nism." * 

Messrs. Crosslej and Co. (Limited) also have allowed the best 
of their workpeople to acquire shares in their immense carpet- 
making manufactory at HalifaT. About 150 have, or had, availed 
themselves of this privilege ; though this is but a small number 
out of the very many workpeople employed by Messrs. Crossley, 
and consists principally of the foremen, managers, and superior 
workmen, yet the system has worked exceedingly well ; and Mr. 
Thornton says — 

" The foreman, by whom I was escorted through some of the 
'* spinning rooms and weaving sheds, dilated exultingly on the 
" advantages of the new system. According to him^ now that the 
" business has become nominally ' limited,' its progress promises 
** to defy all bounds, for the accelerated rate at which affairs 
" were advancing, he could only account for by the fact that so 
" many more persons had become interested in pushing them on. 
" Of course he and his mates were all doing their best.*' t The 
last dividend paid by this company was 20 per cent. ; the 
amount paid on the shares is £10; their market value is £19. 

Messrs. Briggs, proprietors of three collieries in Yorkshire, find- 
ing that it was next to impossible to work their collieries on 
account of the discontent of the colliers, their frequent strikes, 
and the attendant annoyances, offered a certain number of shares 
in their collieries to fcheir workpeople. 

In the last year £3,150 was divided among the colliers in addi- 
tion to their usual wages. The price of the £10 shares is now 
£14 10s. The business is now carried on pleasantly and satis- 
factorily to all parties. The men do all they can to help the 
work on, instead of obstructing it in every possible manner, as 

* The Co-operative Journal for March, 
t Thornton On Labour, page 860. 
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thej did formerly. Some of these, under the old regime, unani- 
mouslj agreed that ** all coalmasters are deyils, and Brigga is the 
prince of deyiU."* Now the Messrs. Briggs are treated with the 
utmost respect and cordiality, and everyone notices the wonderful 
change that has come over the colliers employed in these co- 
operative coal-mines. Messrs. G-reening and Co. (Limited), of Sal- 
ford, manufacturers of iron gates and fiEincy iron work, have 
adopted the same principle, and though their business is not very 
flourishing the workpeople are contented, and lately held a large 
soiree, at which Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P. presided, to present 
Mr. Greening with a testimonial of respect. Messrs Smith and 
Sons, the large newspaper agents and proprietors of the railway 
bookstalls, allow all their clerks a certain percentage upon the 
business they transact. Many other cases could be adduced of 
a similar kind in various trades and manufactories, in all of which 
the owners or employers have never regretted admitting their 
work-people to a share of their gain, and where, besides, the 
work-people have been all more or less improved in every way.f 
Unfortunately it is believed fchat in this country there is only one 
instance of co-operation in agriculture. The great Assington 
Association remains unique, though perfectly and wonderfully 
successful. No one has been found chivalrous enough to imitate 
the example of the late Mr. G-urdon. This is astonishing because 
agriculture seems to be specially adopted to co-operation. So much 

* CO'Cperative Journal. 

t The '^ Workmen's City" at Mulhouse near Basle, is also an instance of a 
species of co-operative attempt to benefit working men. 

A company was formed, helped largely by the Emperor Napoleon, to build 
homes for workmen, which should be sold to them at cost price, which should 
be paid in convenient instalments. The result has been most satisfactory ; in 
1865 there were 614 families of the working classes living in clean, roomy, 
bright houses of their own. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has described this "Work- 
men's City " in his " Children of Lutetia." 
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depends upon tHe workmen in agriculture, upon their industrj 
and skill m their work ; and they have been so long the stock subject 
for platform philanthropy, that it is strange that the Assington 
experiment has not had hosts of imitators. But agriculture is 
behind hand confessedly in most things. It has, however, opened 
its eyes and begun to awake after a long torpor of centuries. It is 
beginning to look about, to appreciate the necessity of going 
more with the times. It has adopted steam, and is thinking 
about thin seeding, but co-operation is a long stride for farmers 
to take,* and it is not likely that it will make much headway 
among them, until it is pressed upon them by the exigencies of 
the occasion, and by the yoice of public opinion. This potent 
voice has already proclaimed that the wages of agricultural 
labourers are not as a rule high enough : that in many districts 
they are only just above starvation point— that terrible zero which 
no one can thoroughly realize until he has been painfully near to 
its confines ; so that this question cannot be evaded much longer 
and must be grappled with. Years ago the late Mr. Ourdon of 
Assington grappled with it, and after much deliberation deter- 
mined that co-operation was the source of regeneration. He 
saw that there was a middle and a moderate course between 
the extreme communistic and socialistic dogmas broached by 
Fourier, Owen, and St. Simon, which involvedjthe abolition of all 
individual property, and according to which all members of a 
community were to work together for a common benefit; : a course 
which is described by Mr. Morrison as the ** admission of working 
*^ men to a share in the profits of their employers, or by their 
'^ union with capitalists in partnership, in which the one party 
'^ would furnish the labour, and the other the requisite funds ; or 
'* by the formation of associations of working men acting on 
" their own account, without the intervention of an employer, 
" and dividing the whole profits of their labour."* 



* Labour and Capital , page 111. 
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Mr. G-urdon was in advance of bis time. He anticipated the 
enterprises of the French revolutionists. He was even ahead of the 
'^Eochdale Pioneers," for in 1830 he called together fifteen 
labourers, who had bitbeijio been working under him, and offered 
to let them a farm on their own account, which offer they gladly 
accepted, and straightway formed the Assington Co-operative 
Agricultural Association. Each labourer put £3 as capital into 
this undertaking, and Mr. G-urdon generously lent them £400 
without interest. These £3 original shares are now worth £50 
each. The £400 have been repaid long siuce. They have now 
21 shareholders, and hold 131 acres. They have paid a divid^id 
every year. They possess 6 horses, 4 cows, 110 sheep, and 40 
pigs, all their own property. A committee of four shareholders 
manage the farm, two of whom retire each year. No member 
may have more than four shares, and he must belong to Assington 
parish. All the shareholders who work upon the farm are paid 
wages according to the rate of the neighbourhood. In 1854 Mr. 
Gurdon established a kindred society, called the Assingbon Co- 
operative Agricultural Association, letting in the first instance a 
farm of 70 acres to thirty-six members, each putting in £3 10s. 
as capital, Mr. Gurdon also lending them £400 to stock their 
land with. At present they occupy 212 acres, at a rent of £328 
per annum. They have repaid the £400, are quite out of debt, and 
their stock on the farm is valued at £1,200 ; the shares now 
fetch £30 each. These facts and figures, which are vouched for 
in a letter from one of the farm managers, Mr. J. Deal, show 
what may be effected by co-operation in agriculture. Mr. Deal 
says, ** it is one of the best concerns ever introduced into an 
" agricultural district. The Assington Co-operative Farms have 
" worked well in every respect, thanks to our worthy landlord for 
" devising the plan." Mr. Gurdon was eminently satisfied with 
the result of practical benevolence. "There are 60 families," 
as he wrotO; " taken not only off the parish rates, but interested 
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'' in keeping them low, as ratepayers. Thej are better off phy- 
" sically ; they are morally and socially improved, having a stake 
"in the community/' These would appear to be the only 
instances of co-operative farming in tl^s country. 

In G-ermany a large landowner and writer on political economy, 
Herr von Thunen, was shocked at the condition of the agricultural 
labourers upon his estate, and, totally disagreeing with the notions 
of most landowners and employers of labour, founded upon cer- 
tain stem dicta of political economists, that the natural rate of 
wages was that which enabled workmen, one with the other, to 
exist and propagate their species ; after long and searching inves- 
tigation of the subject, ''arrived at the conviction, based on 
** mathematical data, of the right of labourers to a much higher 
'' scale of wages than the political economists had pronounced to 
" be the proper one, or that had anywhere been awarded to agri- 
" culturist workmen." Accordingly Herr von Thiinen took his 
workpeople upon his Tellar estate in Mecklenburg into partner- 
ship with him, and in a few years many of the labourers had £75 
to £80 invested, besides the interest which this sum produced, 
and the rate of daily pay of the locality. 

Herr von Thiinen's practical example, and his writings, have 
had the effect of inducing other landowners to improve the condi- 
tion of the labourers upon their lands in various ways, by letting 
them farms like the late Mr. G-urdon, by taking them into part- 
nership, and by other schemes of a like nature, and the whole 
subject of co-operation, especially as applied to agriculture, is re- 
ceiving much attention in Q-ermany. There is no doubt that a 
long time will elapse before the prejudices of English landowners 
generally will be overcome, before they will see the advantages of 
co-operation, and be disposed to let their farms to communities of 
labourers. They will probably not believe for some time in the 
ability of agricultural labourers to carry on business for them- 
selves. Yet these Assington labourers of the average agricultural 
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tjpe, assisted a little in the first instance it is true, have managed 
their farm excellently, and have not only paid the due rent to 
their landlord, but have been themselyes lifted up and improved 
in the most eminent degree. Landlords will get as much, or even 
more rent from tenants thus in co-operation, because they will do 
the work themselves and for themselves, therefore it will be 
more cheaply and better performed. There would be no master's 
establishment to be maintained out of profits, there would be no 
extraordinary expenses, the poor rates would, there can be no 
doubt, be largely reduced wherever these co-operative farms were 
established, as is clearly shown in the parish of Assington, and the 
farms would consequently be worth more rent. Industrial part- 
nerships might be formed between the presenb tenants of farms 
and their workmen if landlords objected to risk letting them 
directly to the laboiu*ers ; a small share of profits would stimu- 
late the labourers to far greater energy in their work, bring them 
nearer to their employers, and give them an interest in their 
daily routine of life and in the prosperity and progress of the 
business, which at present they sadly lack. 

There are also many waste places in this country which 
might by a little expense and care be made available for 
agricultural co-operatives. There are many acres given up to 
game preservation — which is one of the curses of the country, pro- 
ductive of crime and vagabondage, the training school for felons 
of all kinds — which might be profitably cultivated by industrious 
labourers. There are acres and acres of land in this country of 
England utterly ruined and poisoned by pestiferous rabbits ; thou- 
sands and thousands of roods, each of which ought to, and would 
maintain its man, are solely devoted to the rearing of game and 
rabbits, that the great man may on a set day amuse his friends 
witk a massacre of innocents, and sacrifice hecatombs of half- 
tame brutes * to the fearfully degenerated idea of " sport." No- 

* There has been an amusing paper fight going on lately as to the cruelty 
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thing much more effectnaUj demoralises a neighbourhood than a 
large game preserve. 

Toothing impoYerishes land^ tenants, and landlords more effectu- 
ally, and it is a marvel how tenants are so submissive, now the 
laws of the land allow so many fine acres to be given up to mere 
vermin, and vermin production. Ghune and good agriculture 
cannot go on together, and good agriculture means the ability to 
maintain the largest possible number of persons on the soiL* The 
whole community, cogged together like a huge machine, suffers 
by any failure in, or diminution of, the productive powers of 
agriculture. 

To revert to co-operation, beside those forms described above, 
of associations of workmen combining for their own sole profit 
without the intervention of capitalists, and associations of work- 
men in partnership with capitalists, there is another and simpler 
form which has made much headway, viz. the association of per- 
sons to obtain provisions, necessaries, and luxuries of life at as 
cheap a rate as possible. All these forms are the practical adaptations 
of the sentimental notions of St. Simon, and of Louis Blanc later 
on — the common-sense application of high-flown visionary ideas 
to common work-a-day hSe and]common-p]ace rational people. The 

or non-cnielty of fox-hunting. It is aitonishing that the really bmtal prac- 
tice of game slaughter has not been sererelj handled. Mr. Trollope, Lord 
Winchilsea, and others taking their line, would hardly be able to produce 
an argument in farour of " battue " shooting. In fox-hunting one poor 
little beast amuses half a county, several times it may be. In battue shoot- 
ing each '* sportsman " slaughters in divers ** warm comers " enough to sup- 
ply a game shop. 

* It would seem, then, to be game and rabbits verms human beings. No 
one but the experienced know the incredible mischief done by rabbits. They 
gradually clear large spaces of growing crops, and keep them closely fed down, 
besides having a peculiar faculty of poisoning and impoverishing the ground. 
Hares do infinite damage — damage not so much seen, because they feed wide, 
cutting roadways through com crops, for mere mischief, it would seem. 
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last branchy which is the lowest in degree, is peculiarly exemplified 
by the " Eochdale Pioneer Society," which began business in 1844 
with 28 members, with the modest capital of £1 each, ** disgusted, 
'' as they well might be, with the villainous qualities and outrageous 
" prices * of the provisions and groceries procurable from the 
" petty tradespeople with whom they were in the habit of dealing, 
" resolved to become their own purveyors."t In 1867 the mem- 
bers numbered 6,823 ; their funds were £128,435. The amoun* 
of money turned over was £284,910, and the profits amounted 
to £41,619. They dealt in every imaginable article of food and 
clothing ; and, as Mr. Thornton says, " The secret of their success 
** is to be found in their mode of doing business, which possesses 
" some very decided advantages. They make all their purchases 
" wholesale, and, paying always ready money, they are allowed 
" discount on all they buy. Never selling on credit, they have 
" no bad debts ; never permitting any article to be removed from 
" their shop without being replaced by cash, they are able to turn 
" their money over many times in the course of a year." They 
have libraries, schools, reading-rooms, lecture-halls, and, as Mr. 
E. Harrison has remarked in a thoughtful paper on these subjects, ;{ 
one cannot help perceiving that the agency which brings them 
together, if not itself a moral and social movement, possesses 
many high moral and social tendencies. 

The middle classes have also recognized the great principle of 
co-operation, and have established several co-operative stores, 
among which is notably the Civil Service Co-operative Society, 
which does a large business, and sends goods all over the country. 
The only instance of an agricultural co-operative store is at 

* To say nothing about the practice of giving short weight, which mode of 
respectable robbery was even more prevalent at that time than now. 

t Mr. Thornton on Labour, page 375. 
J Fortnightly Review, January, 1866. 
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rant action of trades' unions in the last few years. The work- 
ing classes have as much right to band together to obtain 
fSur, just remuneration, as capitalists have to oppose unfair, 
unjust demands ; but the labourers should, while thus uniting, 
respect law and justice, and have due regard to the immutable 
principles of political economy. 
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A.— SUBDIVISION OP LAND. 

It would appear that in Belgium, at the last collection of sta- 
tisticB, that there were 572,550 farms of various sizes ; that out 
of these there were" 247,651 farms of 1^ acres, 165,933 of from 
2i to 12^ acres, and 42,737 of from 12J to 25 acres. There were 
3,55,8,632 acres of land cultivated entirely by the proprietors 
and 2,948,958 acres are let to tenants. Although it has been 
stated lately that these proprietor-farmers are in a destitute and 
benighted condition, without education and civilisation of any 
kind, and that the system generally is a failure, itj must be said 
that in those parts of the country where subdivision and peasant 
proprietorship prevail to the greatest extent, the cultivation of 
the soiL is the most admirable and perfect ; eveYy farm looks like 
a garden, and if the farmers starve themselves they do not by any 
means starve their land. 



B.~POST OFFICE BENEFIT SOCIETY. 

A Memosial was presented some time since to the Post-master- 
General from the Kent Friendly Society, upon the subject of 
making the Post Office more available for the savings of agricul- 
tural labourers. 
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Lord Lichfield is most warmly interested in endeavouring to 
reform Benefit Societies generally, and especially with regard to 
provision for old age. 

The Eev. J. T. StrattoQ, the secretary of the Kent Friendly 
Society, has published a pamphlet upon the question of Benefit 
Societies, which contains much valuable matter, and many sugges- 
tions for the improvement of these institutions, especially with 
reference to the Post OflSce. 
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